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1. 
T: CONTEMPLATE but for a moment any 


one of the great villas of the Renaissance which 

dot the hillsides surrounding the Roman Cam- 
pagna is to bring to mind not only the rise and reign 
of the ‘‘Pope-Kings” and the remarkable development 
of artistic effort under the Counter-reformation, but 
the whole course of history back to the seed from which 
sprang Rome and the Roman people. The Rome which 
absorbed and made its own the great artists of the 
Renaissance as easily as it absorbed the barbarian tribes 
ten centuries before, and the Rome whose indelible 
influence is written in the massive grandeur of its 
temples and palaces, and the Rome whose spirit still 
shapes and moulds artistic thought throughout the 
western world. 

While it is not the purpose here to trace the political, 
social or artistic history which lies back of each one 
of the great monuments of Papal Rome, still it must 
never be forgotten that the concentration of power, of 
wealth, the love of luxury, pomp and display were but 
superficial reasons for their existence, and that behind 
all was the ever-present heritage from Imperial Rome, 
which caused such a light reckoning of colossal schemes 
that today one is left not with a feeling of wonder that 
the schemes were ever conceived or attempted, but a 
feeling of surprise that they were ever abandoned. 


II. 


The town of Frascati is situated on the northwestern 
slopes of the outer crater ring of the Alban hills, about 
fifteen miles southeast of Rome. The particular spur 
of the hills against which it is built was crowned by 
the ancient city of Tusculum. When Tusculum was 
razed by the Romans, in 1091 A.D., many of the fugi- 
tives took refuge in the then thriving but lower-lying 
town, which seems to have grown upon the site of an 
extensive Roman villa or number of villas. 
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But while the town of Frascati did not exist in Im- 
perial Roman days, the name had already been identi- 
fied with the site as early as the ninth century A.D., 
when the “Liber Pontificalis’” mentions ‘‘four churches 
in Frascata.” In the Middle Ages it was a papal 
town; today its shady ilex walks, sunny squares and 
delicious wine make it a favorite stopping point of the 
wayfarer in Italy. About three-fourths of a mile to 
the east of this pleasant town, upon the road to Monte 
Porzio, lies the Villa Mondragone. 


IIl. 


The villa is superbly situated on the slope of a hill. 
Fronting the open country on the northwest, it stands 
out from the hillside in sharp relief, flanked by great 
bastions and retaining walls which make a group whose 
well-balanced proportions form an impressive sight 
from any angle of approach. 

On closer inspection it will be seen that there are 
four well-defined levels artificially formed by cutting 
the hillside. Upon leaving the Monte Porzio road, 
at the main gate of the villa grounds, one ascends a 
gently sloping alley over a third of a mile in length, 
lined by tall cypress trees, and marking the main axis 
of the villa scheme. 

About 1,600 feet from the main gate the ground 
rises sharply, and here, at one time, two roads branched, 
one to the right and one to the left, ascending in wide 
curves to the lowest of the four main levels of the 
villa. The central alley was continued to this level 
in a series of terraces and steps which today have 
totally disappeared, the steep hillside remaining as an 
unbroken turf-covered slope. Of the two curving 
roads, but one remains, that which is on the right as 
one approaches the villa, while the other can be barely 
traced through the olive trees. 

Arriving at the first level one finds oneself at the 
foot of the great retaining wall which supports the 
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terrace above. ‘The term “level” in this case is a 
little ambiguous, for in fact the ground slopes sharply 
downward from east to west, so that the retaining wall 
is about thirty feet higher at the western corner than 
at the east. 

Symmetrically about the main axis of the villa the 
wall swings outward in a huge semi-circle, and the 
point at which it crosses the main axis is marked addi- 
tionally by a further projection, rectangular in shape. 
The vertical face of the wall is treated here by a large 
fountain, formed by three niches placed in an archi- 
tectural frame composed of rusticated pilasters. “This 
feature, placed as it is, forms the effective stop for the 
cypress alley. 

At the western and lowest part of the terrace occur 
great vaulted rooms, the walls of which are substruc- 
tures supporting the terrace above. “hese rooms were 
used formerly as the kitchens of the villa. “he two 
necessary chimneys have been made into giant free- 
standing columns rising from the parapet of the terrace 
above and forming one of the distinctive features of 
the villa. In order to balance the composition two 
others were constructed at the east, but these are purely 
“dummies.” ‘Today, however, none serves its original 
purpose, as the kitchen fires have cooled and the spits 
have been taken away, so that where fowls were once 
dressed and cooked to serve the taste of popes they 
now live in security. 

From this lower level one ascends at either side to 
the second level which forms the main front terrace of 
the villa. ‘Today this is one of the most magnificent 
features of the composition. The long lines of balus- 
traded parapet, marked at the ends by the “Popes’ 
Chimneys” and swinging outward in a wide arc at the 
center, form the unforgetable foreground of an un- 
forgetable view. In the center of this great terrace 
stands the ‘dragon fountain,” a great basin, richly 
moulded, in which stand four dragons supporting in 
turn three superimposed bowls, the whole composition 
rising to a height of more than twenty-five feet. 

From this terrace rises the villa proper, but upon 
leaving the northern front the ground again begins to 
rise so that by the time the southern and entrance portal 
is reached one stands on the third level of the con- 
structions, and upon entering the great central quad- 
rangle around which the villa is built one is fully thirty 
feet above the northern terrace. 

Against the hillside to the south of the buildings 
another retaining wall rises, formed as a huge semi- 
circle, its center marked by a fountain-filled niche 
which is approximately upon the main axis of the com- 
position. The ground held by this wall forms the 
fourth and the last of the main levels of the villa, but 
what was once an upper garden or shady wood is now 
given over to the raising of vegetables and grapes. 
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IV. 

The architecture of the buildings is somewhat rough 
and careless, though a great deal of this feeling is 
given by the incomplete facade upon the west which, 
unfortunately, is the first seen by the visitor of today. 
With this unprepossessing exterior in mind, one is 
hardly prepared for the massive and dignified entrance 
portal, nor yet, upon entering the great interior quad- 
rangle, for the completeness of the facade which one 
faces. A fine two-storied loggia of five bays is flanked 
by two slight tower masses, and the whole contained 
by advanced wings. ‘The bays of the loggia are com- 
posed of superimposed arches, framed on the ground 
floor by Doric pilasters, and on the upper floor by 
Ionic. Each series of pilasters supports an unbroken 
entablature and the metopes of the Doric frieze are 
filled with eagles strongly carved in the brown tufa 
masonry. ‘lhe spandrels of the lower arches are deco- 
rated with boldly cut dragons, while those of the upper 
series have a simple treatment of unadorned medallions. 

Passing through the loggia, one enters the main re 
ception hall, which rises through two stories and is now 
devoid of decoration. On the other side of this room 
and forming the central feature of the north facade 
is a second loggia. ‘This is of but three bays and for- 
tunately retains its decoration, in the form of rich 
arabesques. Both loggie are glazed, bowing to prac- 
tical needs of today but thereby spoiling to a large 
extent their effectiveness in the facades. 

Placed at either side of the reception hall and loggie 
are the living rooms of the villa, while the space under 
them at the level of the northern terrace is now used 
as the villa chapel. “Those rooms immediately adjacent 
to the entrance loggia consist on the east of a small 
private chapel and a circular antechamber on the west. 

The two wings which frame the main facade toward 
the entrance court are relatively narrow, and the spaces 
behind them on the north are taken up by two bastions. 
The western one surrounds a small court and contains 
service rooms of the villa, while the one on the east 
forms an open terrace which is used as a small private 
garden. 

The western wing of the villa is occupied, on the 
main floor level, by a long gallery now converted into 
a library, while the southern wing, through which one 
enters, is composed of service rooms. On the eastern 
side of the great quadrangle is a smaller oblong en- 
closure at the end of which, joining the house, is a 
magnificent porcico. 

This portico is composed of five arched bays, with 
rusticated Ionic pilasters between them, which in turn 
support an unbroken entablature. The arch-rings are 
supported by smaller Ionic columns and the spandrels 
are filled with boldly cut dragons and eagles. ‘The 
whole is executed in the dark brown tufa which is used 


consistently throughout the villa. Each bay is cross- 
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vaulted and is separated from the others by bands 
of decoration, and the whole vaulted ceiling is cov- 
ered with decorative stucco. The five divisions of the 
rear wall are treated alternately with niches and doors, 
and the end walls are also pierced by doors. As the 
enclosure, of which the portico forms the north end, 
is at the same level as the great quadrangle, it is sup- 
ported by a retaining wall which raises it above the 
level of the main terrace on the north; consequently 
the two doors which are let into the walls of the 
eastern half of the portico open upon slightly projecting 
balconies, while of the remaining two one leads into 
the eastern wing of the house and the other affords 
entrance to the private garden upon the eastern bastion. 

‘The far or southern end of the enclosure is treated 
as a hemicycle, and within it is a lunette-shaped pool 
surrounded by balustrading, the whole forming a kind 
of water-garden. This feature, one of the most strik- 
ing of the whole villa, is slightly above the level of the 
enclosure proper and is reached by two stepped ramps. 
The hemicycle itself is composed of seven arched bays 
divided by rusticated Ionic pilasters supporting an en- 
tablature which, in this case, breaks out over each pi- 
laster. The arches themselves enclose shallow ‘‘splays” 
decorated with stucco and mosaic. ‘The decorations 
form a pattern in perspective in the evident effort to 
give a feeling of greater depth to the recesses formed by 
the arches. The pilasters, entablature and base mem- 
bers are all in the same tufa masonry used in the other 
features of the villa. The floor of the entire hemi- 
cycle was once paved with mosaic, but only a few 
traces of it remain. The central arch of the group 
at one time contained a fountain, and numerous smaller 
jets played into the central pool, but these have ceased 
to flow, long since, and only a feeble jet from the 
center of the pool remains to tell the visitor of glories 
that were. Still, even in its ruin and decay, the hemi- 
cycle is a most distinguished piece of work. In com- 
parison to it, the similar features of other villas seem 
weak or tawdry, and were no comparison possible it 
would still remain as one of the triumphs of garden 
architecture. 


V. 

Standing on the great northern terrace one not only 
gets a wide-spreading view of the Roman Campagna 
but, in the foreground, one is able to see most of the 
property now belonging to Mondragone and thus more 
easily comprehends the vast scheme conceived in its 
creation. The cypress alley lies stretched along the 
main axis of the villa and to the east at its foot lies 
the Villa Vecchia (formerly called Angelina), the first 
building to be erected on the site. The gate and the 
highroad do not stop this axis, but it is continued on 
the other side through a garden now given over to the 
cultivation of vegetables, and which occupies the top 
of a huge bastion-like structure. In all probability this 
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structure was once part of the Roman villa “Quintili- 
orum.” Years afterwards it was used by the Cenci 
in forming the foundations of their palace, only a few 
bits of which remain. A little more to the west lies 
the Villa Borghese, and over its top is seen Frascati. 
From Mondragone, running down the hill to the 
Borghese villa, is a long avenue lined by double rows 
of ilex trees, and in impressiveness second only to the 
cypress alley. It is the principal remnant of the for- 
mer attempt to make the two villas into one, and is 
today the usual manner of approach by visitors. 

From the Villa Borghese the road runs on between 
ilex trees to the town of Frascati, where the boundary 
of the property is marked by a monumental gate of 
two pylons, one surmounted by the eagle and the other 
by the dragon, the emblems of the Borghese family. 

Further to the west and higher up on the hillside 
lies the Villa Falconieri, and above all, under the very 
summit of the Tusculum hill is the Villa Rufinella. 
One of its entrance driveways has been placed on axis 
with a like feature of Mondragone, so direct com- 
munication as well as a beautiful vista was secured. 
Though the line of communication has been broken, 
the vista still obtains and is easily traceable. 

With this brief description of the villa and its sur- 
roundings in mind, one can turn with greater under- 
standing to the story of its building. 


VI. 

The foundations of the Villa Mondragone were 
laid between the years of 1573 and 1575, by Cardinal 
Marco Sittico d’ Altemps. Cardinal d’ Altemps was 
born at Ems, in the diocese of Costanza. His father 
was Count Volfango d’ Altemps, and his mother Chiara 
dei Medici. In his youth he was a soldier, and in 1554 
took part in the siege of Siena. He was guilty of re- 
bellion against Charles V of France, and later fought 
against the Turks in Hungary. In 1559 his uncle, 
Angelo dei Medici, was made pope, under the name 
of Pius IV. This stroke of fortune was not to be 
despised. Marco immediately forsook his military 
career, went to Rome and took the habit of the ecclesi- 
astic. His career in the church was no less brilliant 
than in the army. In 1561 he was created Cardinal 
and served in many important posts throughout the 
papal empire. His love for the hills of Tusculum led 
him to obtain from Cardinal Alexander Farnese the 
Villa Angelina. ‘This, the first building upon the 
Mondragone estate, is the one now known as the Villa 
Vecchia. 

In the autumn of 1572 the Buoncompagno pope, 
Gregory XIII, visiting the Cardinal, drove with him 
up the hillside en route to the Villa Rufinella. The 
marvelous view so charmed the pope that he remarked 
upon the adaptability of the ground for a villa site. 
As was the fashion in those days, the cardinal imme- 
diately took the pope’s suggestion as a command and 
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was soon busy building the first wing of the present 
villa. A few years later, between 1577 and 1578, he 
built a second wing which was called the Palazzo della 
Retirata, and the entire constructions, with their parks, 
named Mondragone, in honor of the pope, whose crest 
was a dragon. 

When Cardinal d’ Altemps died, in 1595, the villa, 
together with the adjacent Villa Angelina and all the 
Tusculum possessions of the Altemps, passed into the 
hands of his nephew, Gian Angelo, from whom, in 
1613, the whole property was secured by Cardinal 
Scipio Borghese. Under this noted builder and his 
uncle, Pope Paul VY, the villa reached its maximum de- 
velopment; wings were added, terraces erected, foun- 
tains built, and gardens planted. 

Below on the hillside Count Ferdinand Taverna 
owned a villa whose grounds touched those of Mon- 
dragone. This villa he presented to Paul V and the 
Borghese pope and his nephew immediately rebuilt the 
house and proceeded to throw the two villas into one. 
Below the Villa Vecchia, across the road, the great 
bastions of the Cenci palace were turned into a garden 





and called the Bargo Borghese, which today has been 
corrupted by the natives to “Il Barco.” The entire 
project was never completed, and much of the part 
which did exist has disappeared. Still, as a few of the 
main roads and lines remain, it is not hard to form 
an idea of the magnificence of the scheme. 

Upon the death of Paul V, in 1621, and of his 
nephew a few years later, the villa started upon its 
decline. When in 1626 Urban VIII (Barberini) built 
his villa at Castelgandolfo, the seat of the popes upon 
the Alban Hills was moved to the west and Mondra- 
gone, together with the other villas of Frascati, lost 
much of its former splendor through neglect and decay. 
The Villa Borghese later was secured by a family named 
Parisi, but the old name persisted so that it is still 
known to the folk of the countryside as the “Borghese.” 

At the time of Napoleon, Mondragone was com- 
pletely abandoned, though his brother, Lucian Bona- 
parte, at this time owned and lived in the Villa Rufi- 
nella. For a while it seemed as though the villa 
might recover some of its former glories, for the mar- 
riage of Pauline Bonaparte to Camillo Borghese led 
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to the belief that the hillside would now become the 
seat of the family of an Emperor, but Pauline, when 
she came to Frascati, preferred to stay in the Casino 
Borghese, now the Palazzo Micara, on the Via dei 
Merli, and the villa remained with its solitude 
unbroken. 

In 1821 it was laid waste by the Austrian army of 
occupation, marching on Naples, and it was at this 
time that most of its decorations, its paintings and its 
sculptures vanished. This despoilation of the villa was 
added to by the dishonesty of the Borghese administra- 
tion at this time. The desire of the men in charge of 
the estate to add to personal income caused most of 
its art to disappear. Later in the century the English 
princess, Gwendoline Borghese, made plans for the 
villa’s restoration, but her early death put a stop to 
them. The little art which was left was brought to 
the Borghese palace in Rome and the villa was left a 
giant skeleton. 

Under Pope Leo XII, and at his urging, Prince 
Marcantonio Borghese had the villa repaired and 
munificently turned it over to the Jesuits for an edu- 
cational institution. Thus it remains today; its former 
galleries are class rooms, its gardens playgrounds, and 
its terraces and slopes once crowded with the entour- 
age of cardinal, pope and emperor now form the graz- 
ing place of cows. 


VII. 


A villa which was being built and added to for a 
period of nearly fifty years was naturally the composite 
product of a number of artists, yet when names are 
mentioned that of Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola 
seems indelibly associated with Mondragone. One can 
well realize the reason for this when one compares the 
terraces at Frascati to the bastions at Caprarola, and 
considers the immense reputation for villa architecture 
which Vignola had acquired. Still, when facts are 
faced, it seems highly improbable that he did anything 
more than influence the character of the design by the 
example of his other great works. Vignola died in 
1573, shortly after the villa was started, and it is 
doubtful whether he was connected in any way with its 
building. 

That Vignola made sketches for the design of certain 
parts of the buildings is well within range of possibility, 
but it seems evident that this was not the case with the 
most conspicuous feature which bears his name. The 
great garden loggia attached to the eastern end of the 
villa and called the “Portico del Vignola” not only 
was constructed almost forty years after his death 
but in no way resembles his style, being distinctly of 
the school of Michelangelo. If Vignola had designed 
any of the loggie, it seems most likely that it would 
have been the two-storied loggia facing the entrance 
quadrangle. Here the whole treatment shows his char- 
acteristics, and the construction of it is attributed to one 
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of his greatest pupils. Except for the desire to link 
the name of one of the greatest architects of Rome to 
one of the greatest villa compositions of the Alban 
Hills, there seems to be no reason for taking credit 
from the artists who actually worked at Mondragone, 
yet it cannot be denied that no matter to whom credit 
be given, the spirit and name of Vignola continue to 
preside over the hillside. 

The architect who commenced the work for Car- 
dinal d’ Altemps was Martino Lunghi the Elder, a 
pupil of both Vignola and his well-known follower, 
Della Porta. This fact undoubtedly accounts for the 
spirit of the central and oldest part of the constructions. 
However, it may well be observed that in the design of 
the northern facade of the central mass, Lunghi clearly 
shows characteristics seen in the court of the Borghese 
palace in Rome and other examples of his work. In 
the southern facade, which contains the two-storied 
loggia facing the entrance quadrangle, these charac- 
teristics are not evident. This fact gives added weight 
to the thought that in this facade Lunghi was in- 
fluenced by or working from sketches left by Vignola. 

The garden loggia, or so-called “Portico del Vig- 
nola,” was designed and commenced by Flaminio 
Ponzio, the architect of the Borghese Chapel in the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, at Rome. The 
beautiful entrance doorway in the southern wing is 
also attributed to him, and one can readily see by an 
easy comparison that these two magnificent features 
were designed by the same hand. 

Ponzio died before the garden loggia was finished, 
and the work was carried to its completion by the 
Flemish architect, Jean Van Santen, known in Italy 
as Giovanni Vasanzio. Just how much other work at 
the villa was done by these two men cannot be definitely 
known, but it is probable that they worked extensively 
throughout the buildings proper. 

The brilliant genius of Giovanni Fontana is re- 
sponsible for the great gates, terraces and bastions, with 
their accompanying fountains and balustrades. He 
reaches his most signal triumph in the design of the 
water-garden and hemicycle which face the “Portico 
del Vignola” at the further end of the garden enclosure. 

The gardens themselves were laid out and planted 
by Carlo Rainaldi, who achieves more lasting fame 
from the beautiful western facade of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, which is a living presence, while the gardens 
of Mondragone are found only in imagination. 

Together with the gardens, nearly all the sculpture 
and painted decorations have disappeared, so that to 
name artists would be dealing entirely in probabilities. 
There is one noteworthy exception, however, for the 
arabesques of the north loggia have been fairly well 
preserved. These were done by the Zucceri, or their 
school, and suffice to give us a definite starting point 
in the forming of a more accurate visualization of the 
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richness and beauty which once abounded in the halls. 
One sees the villa today as a product of the 17th 
century; even the two-storied loggia, which is the 
nearest approach to untouched 16th century design, has 
its main frieze decorated with the Borghese eagle, show- 
ing at least a change from the original design, if not a 
new scheme, at the later period. The great dragon 
fountain was built for Paul V, and it will be noted 
that its upper basin is supported by eagles. Every- 
where, instead of the Buoncompagno dragon, one finds 
the Borghese partnership of the dragon and the eagle. 


VIII. 


Though knowing the artists who built and the years 
of the building, it still is difficult to estimate the 
original scheme or the order in which the various parts 
were added. It seems most likely, however, that the 
great central block of the house was constructed first. 
The circular antechamber, before mentioned as adjoin- 
ing the entrance loggia, was probably the well of a 
spiral staircase, invariably met in a villa of this period. 
When the other wings were added, this stairway was 
removed and a more ample stair, more fitting to the 
large entourage of Paul V, was constructed in one of 
them. 


The great quadrangle now surrounded by the wings 
of the villa was probably at one time a “parterre” con- 
structed upon retaining walls and making the formal 
setting of the villa toward the more private portion of 
the grounds. Examples of this are so common that a 
repetition of names and places would be odious. 


At this time, the main entrance would have been 
below, or at the side of the great north terrace whose 
form must have differed from the present design 
executed by Fontana but whose level was the natural 
stopping point for carriages approaching by way of the 
Monte Porzio road and the cypress alley. In this case 
what is now the villa chapel would have been a recep- 
tion hall, at the rear of which the stairway ascended 
to the main living rooms on the floor above. This 
same scheme can be seen today in the Villa Medici in 
Rome. 

That the so-called “Portico del Vignola” came before 
the bastions adjoining the central part of the house 
seems altogether likely. The bastions, it will be noted, 
are unsymmetrical. The one on the east is distinctly 
the longer of the two and obviously so constructed in 
order to afford ingress to the portico from the north. 
However, due to the placement of its peculiar features, 
particularly the large buttress-like projection from its 
northern face, one can see that the bastion was not 
lengthened at a later date but originally constructed 
to fit the necessary space, and together with the one 
on the west an appearance of symmetry was obtained 
without symmetrical dimensions. 


The dragon fountain, the northern terrace, the west- 
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ern and southern wings, as well as the greater hemi- 
circle on the south, are all of this later period. The 
northern terrace is unsymmetrical about the main axis 
as it was constructed or altered to conform to the 
two upper bastions, but the effect of symmetry is never 
lost. 

One detail of construction is of interest as it shows 
the careless carefulness, or the careful carelessness of 
the builders. When the southern wing was built, the 
great portal, through which a vista is obtained from 
the entrance loggia, was found to be over two feet 
off axis to the east. In order to correct this careless 
error, the center of radius of the great hemicycle was 
shifted eastward to a new axis formed by the continua- 
tion of a line passing from the center of the entrance 
loggia through the center of the portal. The niche in 
the hemicycle was made to act as the stopping point 
of the vista, by being placed also on this new line, so 
that the error is noticed only when measurements are 
taken.! Above, in the upper garden, this new axis also 
obtains, the small niche which forms the final stop 
being placed in the wall considerably to the east of the 
line established as the main axis by the cypress alley 
and terraces to the north. 

But no matter in what actual order the parts were 
built, its form as it exists today is due to Paul V and 
his nephew. How well the Borghese loved their gor- 
geous pleasurehouse can well be imagined not only by 
the remnants of its former splendor but by the inscrip- 
tions graven in Latin over the four doors of the garden 
loggia: 

“Here comes Paul when he lays aside the heavy bur- 
den of the world. Withdraw dull care.” 


“Why ask for the Thesalian Tempe, why for the 
gardens of Adonis? ‘To you this villa of the Dragon 
will be worth them all.” 


“Even as the groves of the Hesperides yield the palm 
to ours, even so is our Dragon a gentler guardian.” 


“From here you may see Tibur, and the hills and 
fields of Cato. What fairer sight can meet your 
gaze?’”? 

The temporal glories of Mondragone may have 
passed, but the spiritual glory which so soothed the 
popes of yesterday still lives. As one stands within the 
great sweep of the northern terrace in the cool light 
and hush of evening and watches the Tyrrhenian sea 
turn to beaten brass as the shadows lengthen across the 
hills of Rome, even now that spirit will drive “dull 
care” away and, if only for a moment, leave mind and 
soul in peace. 


James CHILLMAN, Jr. 


1 For sake of argument it may be noted that if the hemicycle was 
constructed first and the error made at that point, then the great 
portal was placed off axis intentionally, so that the vista would 
obtain. 

?To Professor Nelson McCrea, of Columbia University, we are 
indebted for assistance in the translations of the several inscrip- 
tions.—J. C., Jr. 














Bright 


if WAS the last day of the gunning season for bred 


birds. Since breakfast we had been out on the fields 

and in the marshes following the dogs; and on this 
evening for an hour or more had been sitting around the 
open fire spinning stories and exchanging experiences. I 
felt an almost overpowering desire for sleep. My eyes 
stung and my lips drooped. It appeared that my fellow 
story-tellers also were experiencing the same sensations. 
One remarked that he always felt this drowsiness after 
an hour or two in front of the fire. He believed it to 
result from the dry heat radiated by the hot embers. 

Now it happened that after returning in the afternoon 
from a fifteen-mile cross-country tramp with gun and 
dog, and before the light had failed, several of us had 
sat in front of this same fire and had noted no such effect. 
As a matter of fact, the result had its cause not in the 
fire, but in the bare frosted incandescent lamps by which 
the room was lighted and which were seen against the 
dark finished woodwork of the walls and low-hung ceil- 
When I suggested this, two or three of the men 
remembered suffering from similar effects under similar 
conditions, and so, the discussion continued to revolve 
about methods of artificial illumination. 

I recalled that when in Philadelphia shortly before the 
war a friend had asked me to lunch with him at his club 
and incidentally visit the bar, about which there were 
many complaints. No one found any pleasure in remain- 
ing long in the room. It was not attractive. 

Architecturally, I found the room to be very fine. The 
finish was executed in an acid-treated oak or walnut—I 
forget which—and both walls and ceiling were richly 
decorated and carved. Yet the whole tone of the interior 
was dark. Day lighting was obtained through two large, 
clear, glazed windows on one side. Artificial lighting 
was obtained by a handsome bronze ornament hung from 
the ceiling, and from similar bronze ornaments attached 
to the wall pilasters, all of which ornaments were 
equipped with a number of imitation candles capped with 
bare, frosted, round-bulb incandescent lamps. 

Sitting at one of the tables, I found that the windows, 
by contrast enormously brighter than the adjacent walls, 
were exceedingly trying. My friend, sitting opposite me 
and between me and the windows, became a black sil- 
houette, his feature quite indistinguishable. And, sim- 
ilarly, the architectural treatment of the room, both in 
general and in detail, was obliterated. I had an almost 
irresistible desire to shield my eyes from the windows 
exactly as, on a mountain top, the eyes are shielded from 
the glare of the sky in an effort to distinguish distant 
objects of interest. Pulling down the fabric shades to 
eliminate the glare from the windows reduced the light 
to such an extent that artificial illumination was neces- 
sary. But, due to the brilliant spots of the incandescent 
lamps seen against the dark woodwork, the result was 
even more painful. Now the effect was precisely the same 
as in the shooting lodge living room mentioned above. In 


ing. 


2A discussion of illumination presented before the New York Chap- 
ter, A. I. A., 9 January, 1924 





Lights’ 


less than half an hour my eyes were prickling with the 
strain put upon them. 

Again, I was reminded of a similar case in a large 
banking room—a most exquisite interior famous in the 
history of recent American architecture. This room has 
a coffered ceiling covered with soft blended designs in 
color, and from it are suspended three large and wonder- 
fully wrought gilded ornaments, the outside of which are 
decorated with the round white bulbs of frosted incan- 
descent lamps. Apparently the character of these lamps 
was determined, not with any relation to the light they 
would give, but solely with respect to the size of the bulbs 
in inches which fitted into the design of the chandeliers. 
In total there were 900 forty-watt lamps installed! 
Enough light to illuminate a mile of Fifth Avenue on 
the present basis! Enough light to illuminate 18,000 
square feet of clerical office space to that desirable high 
degree of intensity found only in the few cases where 
the employer is awake to the known importance of mod- 
ern lighting methods, and to the effect of such lighting 
in increasing the efficiency of his force, in lessening time 
off, and in reducing the number of errors made. 

What was the result in this case? The room was 
drowned in light. The ceiling was obliterated from the 
design, precisely as though a veil or gauze of small mesh 
had been stretched between the walls at the level of 
the chandeliers. To make it possible to see beyond and 
above the chandeliers, these lamps must be changed to 
ten watt filaments (one quarter of the rated output), 
and to reduce their brightness to a reasonable amount, 
the ten-watt filaments must be installed in bulbs of the 
diameter ordinarily used with forty-watt filaments, and, 
even then, burned ten per cent below their rated voltage, 
which means a still further reduction in light output of 
about twenty per cent—a total reduction of about eighty 
per cent. Nor would it do merely to reduce the number 
of lamps, for the brightness of the remaining lamps 
would have nearly the same effect in blinding the eye. 

Recall, as probably all of you have experienced, that 
a match or a candle lighted in a dark room and held 
within the field of view, or unless shielded from the eye, 
is immediately blinding. Nothing in the room can be seen. 
And, furthermore, if this condition is maintained for a 
time, the eye will begin to smart and feel too big for its 
socket. If you do not believe this, try it with a candle! 
Yet the physical brightness of the match or candle flame 
is approximately one-fifth that of the frosted bulb incan- 
descent lamp, and about one twenty-five-hundredth that 
of the exposed filament. If, on the other hand, the room 
be painted white, not only will the exposed match 
or candle flame be reasonably comfortable, but a bare, 
clear-bulb incandescent lamp, if not quite close to the 
eye, and unless this condition is maintained over a rela- 
tively long period, will not be trying. This is the reason 
that if the walls and ceiling of a room be light in tone, 
the room may be illuminated with relatively bright fix- 
tures (now generically called /uminaires) that would be 
insufferable in a dark finished interior. This is also the 
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reason why interiors used for purposes where constant 
and close visual work is done, and a large quantity of 
light is therefore essential, must have light finishes. 
Otherwise the visual efficiency, and its concomitant, the 
bodily efficiency, of the working force will be reduced 
progressively. Time out, due to stomach and nervous 
disorders, increases. Errors in work occur with greater 
frequency. And, lest the reader think I exaggerate, these 
are not matters of hearsay, but matters of record obtained 
through careful tests and quantitative observations. 


Licut INTENSITY AND ABSORPTION 


Before I leave the question of lighting interiors whose 
appearance is a primary factor in design may I draw 
attention to a fundamental fact in physiological chro- 
matics which has an important bearing on this subject? 

The higher the intensity of the illumination on any 
colored surface, the less saturated does the color appear. 
If lighted to sufficient intensity every color becomes white 
to the eyes, and the approach toward white caused by any 
given intensity of illumination depends on the chromatic 
character of the color. Thus, one pigment in a mixture 
of pigments may desaturate more or less than the other 
pigments in the mixture, and so the mixture as a whole 
will not only go paler as the illumination increases, but 
also will change in hue. Furthermore, the resulting hue 
of any pigment mixture is a direct function of the chro- 
matic quality of the light used to illuminate it. 

Thus if the desired appearance of an interior depends 
on a delicate color balance in the finish, the colors used 
must be selected under the sort of light by which the 
interior will be seen and, furthermore, the quantity of 
light used must be carefully adjusted. Since these effects 
are more marked in dark hues than in light, unsaturated 
hues, it seems obvious that a dark finished interior must 
have a low value of illumination, and, further, that dark 
finishes should not be used in interiors which, for work- 
ing reasons, must be brightly lighted. 

Thus having shown, from purely physiological reasons, 
that working interiors must have light finishes, it may 
be well to point out a further and purely monetary 
advantage of such finishes. 

Let me begin by asking you to think of light as 
something physical. It is a form of energy, precisely as 
is the heat emitted by a radiator. If a room be carefully 
heat-insulated and an active radiator placed in it, then 
since the heat cannot escape, the temperature of the room 
will rise until the rate at which heat is lost through the 
walls, flooring and ceiling is the same as the rate at which 
heat is emitted by the radiator. 

The same is true in a room light-insulated and in 
which a burning lamp is placed. If the light is not lost 
or absorbed, the intensity of illumination in the room, 
or the rate at which light is received on the interior 
surfaces will increase until it equals the rate at which 
light is emitted by the lamp. So, to illuminate a room 
to a desirable intensity, the lamps used must emit light 
at the same rate at which light is absorbed or lost at this 
intensity, either by transmission, absorption or both. 
Obviously the less the rate of transmission or absorption, 
the less need be the rate of emission to maintain the 
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desirable balance, and the smaller or fewer need the 
lamps be. 

The counterpart of absorption in the finishes is the 
reflection factor of these finishes, and the less saturated 
the color of these finishes, or the nearer they approach 
white, the higher will be their reflection factor and the 
less will be the loss of light. 

A room with the usual amount of window area and 
walls and ceiling painted tan will require approximately 
twice the amount of light emitted by the lamps in semi- 
indirect luminaires to maintain the average illumination 
at a fixed value, than will be required if the walls and 
ceiling be painted white. This assumes the usual floor 
finish, either dark wood or linoleum. If the ceiling only 
be repainted white, the illumination produced by the same 
lamps will be increased approximately thirty per cent. 

It is the rate at which energy is supplied to the lamps, 
and there converted into light, which determines the rate 
at which the meter wheels go round and sets the amount 
of the lighting bill. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not arguing against 
the use of beautiful and decorative lighting devices as 
part of the interior furnishings, nor am I opposing the 
use of soft or rich color in finish or decoration. I obtain 
quite as much pleasure from nice things and well-designed 
interiors as any of you. But our ancestors were not called 
upon to do the sort of work required of us, and when 
they attempted to do so with the usual light sources of 
their day, unshaded, they generally ruined their eyesight 
in the effort. This is a matter of optical history. Nor 
can you expect the worker, even when only casual visual 
labor is required of him, to do such work with the help 
of lighting devices of a design suitable for the compara- 
tively dim candle or the open and almost equally dim 
kerosene flame, and equip them with the modern incan- 
descent lamp. It simply cannot be done, for the result 
is disastrous. Does it require so much imagination that 
designs for fine lighting fixtures drawn around modern 
requirements and modern light sources cannot be had? 
Does it require more than common sense to tell us that 
the appearance of interiors must be adapted to the service 
expected of them, or to the sort of work to be done in 
them? Is it practical to create a design such that the sort 
of illumination necessary to make the structure useful 
cannot be had, or, if had, destroys the effect sought? 


LIGHTING PROBLEMS IN FACTORIES 


Now let us carry these conclusions over into cases 
where appearance is of minor importance. 

A short while since I was called upon to investigate 
the lighting in a large factory. The buildings, erected 
some years ago, were quite wide from wall to wall—in 
some cases over 100 feet. The ceilings were relatively 
low (12 feet). As modern factory buildings go, the 
windows were small, but numerous. As usual the day 
lighting through the windows was effective for a distance 
from them only three times their vertical dimension: in 
this case a total of about 24 feet. Beyond this point any 
close work must be done under artificial illumination, 
and, since the adaptation of the worker’s eye is set by 
the bright window areas within their view, a very large 
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quantity of artificial light on the work is necessary. In 
this factory artificial illumination was accomplished by 
drop cords with reflectors hung near the work. Of course 
this left the surroundings in relative darkness. So, two 
sources of high contrasts were introduced into the field 
of the workers’ eyes, the windows and the brightly illu- 
minated work. 

What was the result? An extremely low efficiency of 
the workers located at any distance from the windows, 
headaches, time out, and almost general granulation of 
the eyelids. Finding these results, the workers had been 
generally removed from the interior spaces, leaving nearly 
fifty per cent of the floor area unproductive. But a 
further defect had developed! The workers on the 
sunny side near the outer walls, finding the glare in- 
sufferable, had formed the habit of hanging pieces of 
translucent material, cheesecloth and the like, over the 
windows. This not only sadly interfered with natural 
ventilation, but also and again reduced the daylight 
working area to the point where I found it—a thin row 
of workers along the outer walls, with the remainder 
of the floor unoccupied. And the owner was talking of 
erecting new buildings to get sufficient working space! 

Realizing the defects of the existing buildings, in the 
often unanalytical fashion, the owners had drawn plans 
for buildings three bays wide, with the outer walls almost 
entirely composed of glass. 

Call to mind the fact that it costs more to fashion the 
necessary hole in the wall and install the cheapest form 
of window in it than to build the equivalent wall area in 
poured concrete, or of bricks laid at the rate of 1,200 a 
day. A more expensive window than this merely costs 
more money. And bring to mind the fact that every 
square foot of window area, assumed airtight, requires 
approximately three times the radiation necessary to 
supply the heat losses through a square foot of wall area 
12 inches thick. If the windows are not airtight, as they 
never are, there is no telling how much additional radia- 
tion will be required to maintain a suitable interior 
temperature on a wintry day with a northwest gale blow- 
ing. Thus, taking into account the increased first cost 
of the larger windows, the necessary increased first cost 
of radiation with its associated piping and boiler capacity, 
together with the window-cleaning costs, heating costs, 
interest, depreciation, and amortization charges, it is 
evident that the window may be a very expensive means 
of lighting. Indeed in many cases the annual cost of 
daylighting through windows or skylights will be con- 
siderably greater than the annual cost of high-intensity 
artificial lighting with its necessary corollary, the clean- 
ing and maintenance of light-finished interior surfaces. 

Furthermore, the three-bay wide building requires 
surrounding outside space for proper day lighting. The 
fixed carrying costs of this ground area, not built upon, 
must be charged against the building itelf. Again, for 
the same total floor area the building cost per square 
foot floor area of a three-bay wide building is greater 
than the cost, per square foot floor area, in the equivalent 
wider building. Therefore we find that even the above 
summary of costs does not include all the charges which 
should be entered against the cost of day-lighting. 
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And so far we have said nothing about the working 
value of the natural illumination obtained in this manner, 
even if, for the sake of the argument, we assume that it 
costs no more than proper artificial lighting. 

Not long ago I visited one of these all-glass factory 
buildings, and found practically every worker stationed 
near the windows equipped with an eye shield to protect 
himself from the frightful glare. Those further from 
the windows could hardly see to do their work because, 
by contrast with the windows, the work seemed dimly 
lighted. On the sunny side of the building fabric shades 
were pulled down, and not only interfered with the 
natural ventilation, but were so opaque that the greater 
part of the illumination on the work tables came from the 
windows on the opposite side, and so cast bad shadows. 
But, at that, the conditions were better under the shaded 
windows. 

If the blinds had been translucent enough to give a 
balanced illumination, the glare from these large bright 
objects near at hand would have been as bad, or worse, 
than the narrow strip of sky seen through the opposite 
unshaded windows. 

In another such factory I found the windows glazed 
with fine figured glass and therefore, being themselves 
intensely bright and near at hand, caused a distinctly 
painful sensation in the eyes. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in intensive illu- 
mination either natural or artificial, provided it is attained 
so that the eye functions naturally and without strain. 
The eye is peculiarly fitted and shaped for the sort of 
lighting we find out of doors where the intensities are 
vastly in excess of anything attainable indoors, or indeed 
in any way practical except perhaps on the moving picture 
stage. But the maximum intensity is overhead, where it 
should be, and the contrasts are so graded that the direct 
horizontal field of view is of comparatively low bright- 
ness. Furthermore the single natural light source is over 
90 million miles away and, in spite of its huge size, sub- 
tends a very small angle of view. 

Excluding the direct view of the sun, contrasts in 
nature are of the order one to twenty. In the factory 
above mentioned the contrasts were of the order one to 
several thousand. Yet brightness contrasts in the field 
of view control visual efficiency. 


In CoNCLUSION 

You may wonder whether from this I am arriving at 
the conclusion that in such workplaces windows should 
be eliminated and artificial illumination used entirely. 
To this extreme, with the accompanying necessity for 
purely artificial ventilation, even though in many cases 
the working conditions may be greatly improved thereby, 
I am not prepared to go. However, we should realize 
that the extreme of window areas has neither rhyme nor 
reason, and generally makes for bad lighting conditions. 

I am certain you will agree that the smaller window 
makes for better architectural appearance. Such win- 
dows, screened in a way which redirects the light on a 
white ceiling where the light is diffused downward, and 
which does not interfere with natural ventilation, have 
proved entirely practical. Any deficiency in illumination 
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can then be made up by artificial means. Strange to 
say, where such arrangements have been installed, the 
workers themselves object if a screen is raised. Natur- 
ally the first cost and maintenance cost is higher than 
with the unscreened window. But what is that compared 
to the value of a small increase in production? And it is 
known that such increases are higher rather than lower. 

I think we may conclude with the remark that much 


work remains to be done in designing and planning work- 
ing places so that they may be properly lighted either by 
natural or artificial means. In closing, I quote from the 
most important single contribution to the subject of illu- 
mination, Dr. H. E. Ives’ little paper on “The Measure- 
ment of Brightness and Its Significance”: 

“The art of good lighting is the art of the proper 
distribution of brightness.” BAssETT JONES. 


Housing and Community Planning 


CLARENCE S. STEIN, 


Town Planning in England 


In the more recent English books on Town Planning 
there is to be noted a very hopeful tendency to find sub- 
stitute human values for the purely statistical and aca- 
demic procedure which has too largely controlled past 
City Planning practice, especially in our own country. 

In the first of two text books? on Town Planning by 
Professor Adshead of London University no small portion 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of the sociological 
aspects of the subject. 

Professor Adshead goes back to the primitive origins 
of the city and of city folk. He presents the gradual de- 
velopment of the hunter, the agriculturist, and the miner, 
in which the agriculturist is the constructive town builder 
and the miner the forerunner of the modern industrial 
townsman. 

“The miner is essentially a man who, having found 
a seam of coal or a vein of lead, strikes a camp. He has 
no notion, like the peasant, of settling on the land and of 
building a house; he is hasty, is satisfied with a cubicle, 
a gin-palace and a chapel, and this makes his town. 

Today we see around us everywhere the great attack of 
the miner on the peasant. All the manufacturing towns 
of today are practically miners’ towns; they have come 
under mining influences. The mining influence is ever 
being unconsciously absorbed by the peasant, whose farm- 
stead is every day losing the direct touch of the old 
peasant’s hand. Instead of our modern farmstead being 
a peasant’s building, naturally constructed of local ma- 
terial, it is now very often a more or less machine-made 
structure constructed of artificial materials: corrugated 
iron, asbestos slates, steel principals, and all sorts of new 
things that have emanated from manufacturing towns.” 

Regional Planning is touched upon in showing the 
origin and makeup of the various industrial regions of 
England. The Lancashire region is especially interesting. 
Through the early establishment of the wool industry 
in this region there gradually evolved the greatest cloth 
manufacturing district of the world. 

“An interesting fact in connection with an industry 
like this is, that when once it has obtained a start and has 
trained a number of operatives, it takes a very great deal 
of opposition and bad luck to destroy it.” 

Then showing how vital is the influence on town growth 
of changing conditions due to science and evolution: 


2Town Planning and Town Development. 


By S. D. Adshead, 
M.O., F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Town Planning, Leste 


n University. 


Associate Editor 


“First, then, there is Liverpool, engaged in buying raw 
material, in warehousing it, and to a certain extent in 
manufacturing. Then there is Manchester, engaged i 
distributing and collecting between the manufacturing 
centers that are situated in close proximity. The connec- 
tion between Manchester and Liverpool is very compli- 
cated. Quite recently there has been built a ship canal, 
and many transactions previously carried out in Liverpool 
are now carried out in Manchester. A great many of the 
warehouses in Liverpool are empty, the cause being prin- 
cipally the advent of motor transport. Goods can now 
be taken away from the docks by motor direct to the 
factory. Railway transport is largely being dropped, 
which means that a cotton mill can be placed almost 
anywhere so far as transport is concerned.” 

Let us hope it is more true in England than at present 
in the United States that 

“ - no great industry is today being promoted 
without its industrial village. An industry in the future 
will be hopelessly outclassed unless at the same time it 
considers the housing of its operatives.” 

Then Professor Adshead traces the history of housing 
in the Lancashire region—first the crowded “muddle of 
cottages,” while masters had houses of “thirty bedrooms”; 
the growing middle class who “built themselves houses 
on the confines of the town”; then the “suburban” move- 
ment and finally the summer holiday which brought about 
the resorts “until today the building of recreative resorts 
has become a matter of vast speculation” with ever- 
increasing specialization in cheap amusement resorts for 
those who bring their picnic baskets, to the fine, exclusive 
all-year villages for retired people of means. 

We here see various movements corresponding with 
certain fundamental changes going on in the United States 
in which towns on motor highways are expanding while 
railroad towns are “dead,” to use the favorite real estate 
expression. An interesting comment on this development 
is found in Professor Adshead’s chapter on Transport: 

“It is coming to be seen, however, that certain classes 
of residential property should be somewhat inaccessible. 
The running of a railway to a small suburb of middle- 
class houses, which previously was situated, say, one 
mile from the nearest station, will quite likely make the 
land in the vicinity more saleable, but in doing so it may 
depreciate very seriously the houses already there. It is 
as important at times to keep railway stations, tram 
routes and main-traffic roads away from residential areas 
as it is at other times to add to their convenience by 
introducing a new traffic route.’ 
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Tue RELATION OF ENGLISH Towns 
Those with outer circles are centres of related groups 
or conurbations. Heavy lines show the main railway 
arteries of the country. Thin lines connecting recreative 
towns with these conurbations indicate those upon which 
they depend. Dotted lines indicate direction in which 
the more wealthy emigrate. 


Under “Areas of Utilization,” we find: 

“To understand a town we must investigate its func- 
tional organization and the essential purpose of its differ- 
ent parts. In the Town Planning Act, it is provided that 
a Local Authority may determine the character of the 
buildings to be erected in the area of the scheme. Thus 
we have statutory powers which enable us to determine 
the prospective character of the different districts under 
consideration.” 

At the same time Professor Adshead makes it plain 
that it is better to recognize economic changes and guide 
them, rather than attempt to block them by too much re- 
strictive legislation. 

This is in marked contrast with certain rigid practices 
of zoning in America, such as in the case of a recent 
suburban town of three by four miles extent, in which 
only one business district is to be permitted and no ready 
method has been arranged for meeting future inevitable 
change in character over the entire remaining area which, 
with a few minor exceptions, is to be restricted to one- 
family houses. 

A few quotations seem pertinent from the chapter on 
Town Extension: 


“It is generally agreed that our large towns, and espe- 
cially London, are becoming altogether too unwieldy, 
that such long distances have to be travelled in getting 
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from house to office and place of business, from there to 
places of recreation, and generally from one place to an- 
other that, notwithstanding the facilities afforded by 
modern systems of transport, altogether too much time 
is today spent in travelling. An obvious solution of the 
difficulty would be to build new and independent towns— 
at the same time discouraging in every way possible any 
enlargement of existing and overgrown towns.” 

Those familiar with present conditions in and about 
New York will realize that here we have one of many 
cities which have far overgrown their usefulness, though 
we are still planning for even greater worlds of expansion 
to conquer and City Plan. That the English planner is 
not satisfied with a conception of Regional Planning which 
amounts only to an extended City Plan is indicated by: 

“It is obvious that the closer the connection with the 
pareht city the greater will be the attraction of the one 
to the other. This is a natural law applicable to towns 
as well as to a planetary system, and as a corollary the 
farther away the more independent will they be—the 
point is, that the satellite town must not be a mere ap- 
pendage of the parent city, but an organism with functions 
of its own.” 

“Thus the first essential of a satellite town is that it 
be laid out to meet the needs of an organized com- 
munity. ary 

“The kind of interest that has been. (usually) intro- 
duced is almost entirely the mechanical. We see very 
clever arrangements for the shaping of road connections 
and a wonderful adjustment of purely geometric shapes, 
but of real shopping streets, tram termini, children’s 
greens, sites for garages, and incidents essential to the 
vital requirements of a community, there is practically 
no provision.” 

Some insight into the English housing policy is seen in: 


“A housing scheme on the verge of a big city should 
not contain more than, say, 500 houses for one class in one 
locality; and it is better if isolated from the built-up area. 
Town development should provide that the population 
of any one housing scheme is limited to, say, 2,000 in- 
habitants, and each such scheme should be equipped with 
those shops, schools, meeting halls, recreative areas, etc., 
that are necessary to such a community.” 

This seems remote from some of our own city planning 
practice where our movements are largely controlled and 
restricted by a purely speculative method of city expan- 
sion, and in which our real estate operators boast of 
providing all the foresight for the people. 

That the architect is to play a very definite role in 
English town planning appears in the following: 

“In the residential area, site planning will take prece- 
dence over road planning, the roads being only cross con- 
nections and a means of approach. Each site and its 
approach should be complementary as regards design.” 

Compare this with Rules for Land Subdivision of 
American Cities. Little wonder our architects find scant 
interest in city plan schemes and restrictions which stand- 
ardize engineering practice, with consequent monotony, and 
throttle imagination and freedom of design at every turn. 
If such is the price of our land speculative system, it is 
certainly a colossal price to pay in future monotony, ugli- 
ness and mediocrity and it contrasts unfavorably with re- 
cent interesting housing development abroad. 

Under the title Transport the larger fundamental prob- 
lems of regional planning—transport, and power produc- 
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tion and distribution—are touched upon. This and the 
succeeding chapters on Traffic Requirements and Road 
Administration serve to bring out the importance of the 
subjects treated, rather than to add any new and sig- 
nificant points. In contrast, the chapter on Zoning de- 


serves careful consideration and discussion. We quote: 
“The Town Planning Act provides that ‘height,’ ‘char- 
acter,’ and ‘the number of buildings per acre’ to be 


allowed within the area of the scheme are matters that 
can be decided by the Local Authority without reference 
to compensation. These are the most important powers 
the Act contains. They are also the matters that affect 
most nearly questions of efficiency and amenity. . . .” 

“Germany and Sweden have statutory powers that pro- 
vide for zoning in the same way. In many towns in these 
countries zoning is so exacting and the control of future 
development so drastic that it becomes a question as to 
whether the immutability of human nature has not been 
taken too much on trust. 


“It might be well to remember that we have always 
to reckon with certain conditions of town growth that 
are immutable, and over which we can exercise very 
little control. ; 

“Strictly speaking, the zoning of towns should follow 
the zoning of regions. Naturally the first question to 
decide in zoning a town is the part it can best play in re- 
lation to the country in which it is situated, having regard 
to its geographical and physical advantages, to its com- 
mercial relations, inherited traditions, and possible lines 
of communication with other towns. Every town has a 
part it is best suited to play.” 


After describing the persistency of local employment 
characteristics even after conditions for industry have 
become unfavorable, as in Sheffield, he remarks: 
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“So that in planning the development of an old town it 
is not enough to consider those advantages which it pos- 
sesses that are purely physical and geographical; the hu- 
man factor would appear to be the most important of all.” 

“Zoning can be too drastic, and unless practiced with 
a knowledge of the growth of towns and a clear view as 
to their future, may do more harm than good.” 

Only two broad principles are laid down for Zoning: 


“1. In providing that the amenities of a town shall 
be preserved and improved, rather than threatened with 
destruction and probably destroyed. 2. In providing that 
a town’s industries be carried on on sites peculiarly fitted 
and specially equipped for their successful carrying on.” 

“‘An actual example of what has been done in the way 
of zoning may be seen at Ruislip-Northwood, essentially 
a residential suburb of London. Here, under the Town 
Planning scheme which has been approved, there are areas 
where business premises alone are allowed, areas where 
business premises or houses may be built, areas where not 
more than 12 houses to the acre may be erected, areas 
where there may not be more than 8 houses to the acre, 
and areas where there may be not more than 4. . a 

“Tt is, however, no detriment, as a rule, to have a 
group of roadside cottages situated close to big houses, 
or even a few shops. . . As a matter of fact, there 
is very little to justify zoning for different sizes of houses 
in a residential area included in a Town Planning scheme, 
provided there is a minimum limit to the number per 
acre, any further restriction is best left to the dictates of 
the estate developer.” 

To those who have made much of the provision in the 
English Town Planning acts for a limit of families per 
acre—usually 12—it may be of interest to note the 
very significant fact that this is in cases interpreted on 
what is called a “unit” basis; i.e., if 5 acres are set off in a 
scheme for 60 families they may all be housed on one acre 
and presumably in one building if so desired—we quote: 

“A group of five acres is termed a ‘unit,’ and each 
‘unit’ must not contain more than a multiple of the 
prescribed number to the acre.” 

This has a particular significance to those who in 
zoning practice insist on districting according to the num- 
ber of families under each roof. 

The last half of the book is devoted to a detailed study 
of Garden Cities, Town Planning Acts, and Housing 
(private and governmental) in England, which has an 
almost purely technical value and is of little application 
to American conditions under prevailing land speculative 
methods. The book will, however, prove of value to 
students of this specific field. 

The very brief reference to “America” in a chapter on 
Town Planning and Housing in other countries includes: 

“Town Planning in its relation to housing has never 
had any serious statutory assistance, and has depended 
upon the enlightenment of the ordinary estate developer, 
and more recently upon the enterprise of the manufacturer 
who has realized the advantage of seeing his operatives 
well housed.” 

Students in America will not fail to wish Professor 
Adshead further success in the preparation of this series 
of works; with special attention, let us hope, to enlarging 
upon the human, rather than the statistical and legal 
phases of the problem of Town Planning. 

Henry WRIGHT. 

















Fore STREET, RUISLIP 
S. SouTAR, Architect 


Post-War Housing 


The first impression of the result of England’s national 
housing is monotony. From the car window one glimpses 
the same rows of brick buildings with shiny red tiled 
roofs at every station. So this is the result of the great 
campaign for “Homes for Heroes”! So this is the best 
that millions of Government subsidy could buy! The 
Central Housing Bureau seems to have ironed out all 
the irregularities which give so much charm to the older 
English villages. But a closer view of some of the post- 
war development shows that old traditions are not dead. 
It is a delight to come upon such groups as those of 
Ruislip-Northwood. Here the architect, Mr. S. Soutar, 
has taken advantage of site, natural surroundings and 
variety of roof line to give, within a few years of their 
erection, that picturesque charm which so often comes 
only with age. 

As a result of the acceptance of the policy of housing 
ex-service men and workers—if necessary, at Government 
expense—these houses, like all workers’ houses built since 
the war, have been subsidized by the Government. The 
Local Authority bears the annual loss on these houses 
up to the product of a penny rate, which, in the case of 
Ruislip- Northwood, amounted to £330 per annum. The 
balance of the loss, which is borne by the National Ex- 
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at Ruislip-Northwood 


chequer, amounted last year to £8,900. The costs of 


construction were: 

Type A—Living room, scullery and 3 bedrooms; £925 
average. 

Type B2—Living room, scullery, parlor and 2 bed 
rooms; £950 average. 

Type B—Living room, scullery, parlor and 3 bedrooms; 
£985 average. 

All houses have separate bathrooms and W. C.’s. 

These houses were built between October, 1919, and 
May, 1922, most of them before the price of building 
began to drop. The average weekly rentals charged, 
which do not include taxes, are: Type A, 10 shillings; 
Type B2, 11% shillings; Type B, 12 to 13 shillings. 

There is a total of 229 houses built by Ruislip-North- 
wood, divided as follows: 
22 houses 
34 houses 
59 houses 


114 houses 


Some 90 per cent of the tenants are ex-service men and 
about an equal percentage are engaged in manual labor; 
the balance are young clerks. Co 
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SCHEDULE 
[22] ACCOMMOBA TION Tl #7 
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CoTEFORD CLOSE, EASTECOTE 
S. Soutar, Architect 
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PINNER ROAD, NorTHWOOD, RUISLIP ~ 3 
S. SouTaR, Architect 




















CLack LANE, RUISLIP 
S. Soutar, Architect 





Crack LANE, RUISLIP 
S. Soutar, Architect 








Fore STREET, EASTCOTE 
S. Soutar, Architect 





Fore STREET, EASTCOTE 
S. SouTar, Architect 























Ciack LANe, RUISLIP 
S. Soutar, Architect 

















Ruistip COMMON 
S. SoutTar, Architect 
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Drawn by Otto F. Cerny 

(See page 248) 
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Samuel V. Chamberlain 








The Influence of Environment 


OULD, for my own sake, that I might always 

\ \ undertake these voyages of review under the same 
and altogether satisfactory conditions obtaining 

as I pen (or rather pencil) these present words, which, 
if environmental conditions count for anything, should 
also be pleasant words. And this not only for my own 
sake but also that I might furnish my friend, Egerton 
Swartwout, eminent critic, with his desired basis 
for comparison; so that, in fact, he might determine, 
at least to his own satisfaction, in how far a certain un- 
evenness of temperament, apparent in various articles 
from the same critical pen, might be due to the reaction of 
different environments, physical and spiritual, upon the 
mind of the reviewer; or in how far the departure from 
a normal blend of salutary acidity and saccharine alkalin- 
ity in the product of the critic might be due to the nature 
of the stuff set out for his inspection and mental digestion. 
Now, I, at the present writing, am sitting in a pleasant 
bay window giving upon a sunlit avenue, along which 
smartly dressed people, presumably no, or little, better 
than myself, are wending their happy ways to church; 
whence later they will return, all under, let us hope, 
a still sunlit sky, presumably no, or little, better than 
when they entered the shades of the sacred grove. A 
balmy spring breeze is flirting with the filmy curtains at 
my window—and now! it fills the sails of my frail craft 
and bids me be about my more serious business—if any- 
thing can be more serious than a philosophical contem- 





Tue MaArvsoroucH Hote. 
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From “Construction” 


From Foreign Shores 





A Derrick House 


From “Architekten” 


plation of the comparative virtues of cool, sacerdotal 
shades and warm, ingratiating sunshine—perhaps they 
are not to be compared—perhaps, after all, the human 
heart needs the combined and benign influence of the 
two—but the sunshine most! In this connection you will 
recall the line of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s poem, “The 
Problem”—but this is not foreign architecture in the 
present sense though the poem penetrates deeply the re- 
lation of architecture and sacerdotalism to life 
religion. 





and 


A Scheme of Non-arrangement 


In displaying my garnered treasures for your inspection 
I shall not endeavor to arrange them in geographical 
sequence or group the offerings of any single country by 
themselves; but, where objects can be connected by even 
the merest thread of thought, I shall place them in juxta- 
position; as, for instance, a hotel in Winnipeg, from 
Construction, Toronto, Canada, and a derrick house from 
Architekten, Copenhagen. The thing which connects 
these two buildings in my mind is the relation of the base 
to the topping-out. If an example of the mechanical and 
the wsthetic in combination more grotesque than is this 
Danish specimen has ever been offered, it has not come 
into my limited range of vision. The mechanical con- 
trivance is abominable even for that sort of thing; while 
the wsthetics of the substructure is wasted. But let the 
illustration tell the story of discord and inharmonious 
In this instance a tale of divorce would be whole- 
some reading at the breakfast table—the marriage should 
never have been consummated, nor even chronicled. As 
for the hotel, it displays a decided inversion of the prin- 
ciple of growth and development—it is growing its hirsute 
appendage on its shins, while but a fringe adorns its 
crown. That thin fringe, however, is the one thing which 
relates the top to the base. The eight stories in between 


scale. 











DupLEY MEMorRIAL COMPETITION: 
W. ALEXANDER Harvey AND H. GRaHam Wicks, F. ann A.R.I.B.A., Architects 


are having a merry four-cornered war among themselves. 
But I am introducing this example not so much because 
it is so inharmonious within itself as because it calls 
attention in its unfortunate way to a perfectly proper 
principle which many designers think should rule in our 
cities in this day, when buildings are becoming so tall 
in relation to the width of the streets on which they 
stand. Ornament at the top of a high building cannot 
be seen to advantage and so, many designers think, should 
be eliminated from the upper portions and confined to 
the lower. The solution will be reached, to their minds, 
by an upward diminution of the scale of the members, 
thus lightening and refining the mass as the building 
ascends, meanwhile modifying the heaviness of the base 
by the use of appropriate and appropriately considered 
ornament. In so far as scale is concerned the Winnipeg 
example is standing on its head. In the Danish example 
the derrick stands on the head of an unbraced and un- 
prepared building. The sunlight without is get- 
ting more beautiful and brilliant, while the air is getting 
more balmy! 
Competitions and Such 


Competitions galore are going on in England and on 
the Continent, especially in Germany; some of them evi- 
dently have come to fruition while others, we may 
devoutly hope, never will. The one from England which 
attracts my attention is that for the Dudley Memorial, 
won by Messrs. W. Alexander Harvey, F.R.I.B.A., and 
H. Graham Wicks, M.C., A.R.I.B.A.—attractive look- 
ing chaps both; for portrait reproductions are presented, 
as is the case with the winners of most British competi- 
tions nowadays. The Architects’ Journal, London, repro- 
duces the drawings and supplements with editorial 
comment the findings of the assessor, Mr. Curtis Green. 
The location, it seems, demanded Gothic treatment of a 


sort, which the winning design evidently got. I quote: 


“The assessor says in his report that the general standard 
of excellence is not quite so high as might have been 
expected. 


We are bound to agree with him entirely. 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 


Of the 55 sets of drawings sent in, a very low percentage 
show that appreciation of the Gothic tradition which we 
have a right to expect in a country the architectural dis- 
tinction of which rests almost solely upon its examples 
of Gothic work. (And this in the land of Wren! I.K.P.) 
A composition such as was expected as a result of this 
competition could have been found over and over again 
in the collegiate work at Oxford or Cambridge. Many of 
the designs give the impression that the authors never 
in their lives sat down to sketch a Gothic building. The 
adjoining buildings . . . at least had breadth. In 
many of the designs this great quality is frittered away 
in useless and niggling detail. This may be the result 
of the classic training now given in the schools, or of the 
growing American influence.” Now, when I scanned my 
last batch of British technical journals they were big 
with the praise of that feature of American work—the 
bigness, the breadth, the simplicity; and these features 
were welcomed and publicly acclaimed; let us not forget 
“Bush House.” Why this sudden change of attitude? 
Has American criticism of this latter work been felt? 
There is evidence that the British design of the present 
and more recent past has been affected by the schools and 
school methods; and to my mind not for the better. 
Just here let me quote Mr. C. H. Reilly in this same 
journal under date of 6 February. And here again we 
Americans get another friendly little “swat” which, let 
us hope, is undeserved. Mr. Reilly is discussing the ques- 
tion of the R.I.B.A. Prizes. “These competitions in 
schools,” he says, “put unfair strain on every one, on 
the physique of the students who feel that they have the 
honor of their school at heart and stay up all night to 
maintain it, and on the morality of the teachers, whose 
hands and brains itch to help. Besides in a school the 
teachers are there to help—that is what they are paid 
for—yet, while these inter-school competitions are being 
done they have to stand aside and see their best men mak- 
almost. more than human nature 
can withstand, with the result that one hears of whole 


ing mistakes. It is 


















From “The Architects’ Journal” 
A New Loxpon Town House 
SypNEY TATCHALL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


renderings done in the Victory Scholarship by instructors. 
a We might buy a special renderer like certain 
American schools do, in which case the Institute might 
have to inaugurate a system of transfer fees for instruct- 
ors like the Football Association.” I am in accord with 
Mr. Reilly’s position—but I don’t like his use of “like”; 
it’s a sloppy note in the ‘ 
of a highly moral 
Memorial. 


‘rendering,’ that is, presentation, 
theme. But back to the Dudley 


As Between Efficiency and Beauty 


I do not know that I would have given the winning 
design more than the least cursory glance, with its hard 
blocky external features, had I not read the report and 
the aforementioned editorial comment and noted that 
the prize was given almost wholly on the merits of a 
plan which was supposed to function for safety. There 
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COMPETITION FOR OFFICE 
AND BUSINESS BUILDING—KONIGSBERG 
Hans ScHAROUN, Architect 





FROM FOREIGN SHORES 


should have been no plan submitted which functioned 
less for safety than does this one. With the exception 
of one opening mid-length of a side aisle I hardly see what 
less could be done. The notable feature in the design is 
the lack of unity of style throughout the structure as 
indicated by the sections. No Gothic of any sort seeps 
into the interior. The editor’s comment on the design 
placed second throws light on the modern attitude toward 
architecture. It is this: “No. 3, by Messrs. Stockdale, 
Harrison and Sons, and Geo. Nott, 

been awarded the second place. It is 
best elevation submitted. 
fied in depending wholly upon the plan in his decision 
need not here be discussed, but there must have been a 


of Leicester, has 
undoubtedly the 


How far an assessor is justi 


great temptation to overlook certain practical require 
ments in planning in which this design falls behind that 
placed first. It is certain that had it obtained the first 
place, Dudley would have possessed a building of singular 
beauty.” 

Poor Dudley! Poor Dudley! Forced to look eternally 


on a commonplace object which is practicable, and cannot 
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VitLa D'Este 
Drawn by N. Max Dunning 


From “El Arquitecto” 


be made beautiful, when it might have feasted its ever- 
lasting eyes on a “building of singular beauty” which, 
if not entirely practicable in the sketch, might in all 
probability have been made so in the materialization. 
My contention, though it may be unwarranted, is that 
one who misses beauty in his effort to achieve efficiency 
can never capture that elusive, evanescent spirit; while 
who has beauty at beck and call can induce that 
lovely sprite to dwell in a temple which is made prac- 
ticable. And the attitude of the time? It is all for 
efficiency, materialistic eficiency—and let beauty go hang. 


one 
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From “Architekten” 


Continental Competitions 


Perhaps it is, in a measure, different in Holland and 
Germany. Wasmuths Monatshefte fur Baukunst, Ber- 
lin, presents numerous designs submitted in a competition 
for a Hotel and Business Premises in Konigsberg. <A 
number of these are sane and in the best of the pre-war 
German spirit; but some have gone wild in the line of 
the new “plastic” (which is really cast-iron) expression. 
As they will reproduce, I shall present them to your view. 
Bau Rundschau, Hamburg, presents designs offered in 
a competition for the German Museum of Hygiene at 
Dresden. Some of these designs would stand up well 
with much of our more monumental classical architecture, 
both in breadth and directness, while in composition of the 
larger masses some would seem to exceed ours in interest. 

In all of these German periodicals is displayed an eco- 
nomic recklessness and extravagance which characterize 
the acts of much of the present German population. 
Money is thrown to the winds in buildings as in all forms 
of amusement; in fact among certain classes building 
seems to be simply an amusement, which takes the form 
of building trivial ideas and unworthy ideals into well- 
nigh imperishable structures. Perhaps if America or 
England were to indulge in these orgies of extravagance 
Germany might come to the financial aid of their starving 
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children. But there is a brighter side. Munich has 
built a really attractive, picturesque and palatial Police 
Headquarters, which is presented in a series of well- 
printed plates in the September, 1923, issue of Der Bau- 
meister, Munich, which is just to hand. 


From Any- and Everywhere 


El Arquitecto, Buenos Aires, illustrates some interesting 
bits of Spanish craftsmanship in the way of wooden doors 
and ceilings and stone mantels. This in one number. In 
another I find reproduced a drawing of the Villa D'Este, 
from the pen of N. Max Dunning, which makes me feel 
at home though source and subject are so far away. 
L’ Architecture, Paris, has an appreciative and well-illus- 
trated article on Bentley’s Westminster Cathedral, than 
the bald common brick interior of which I have seen no 
more impressive enclosure. | the brick 


dread seeing 





A Litt_e Tower From “Architekten” 

covered with an incrustation of mosaic, however beau- 
tiful. Sound waves perform queer antics in some 
auditoria. Mr. G. A. Sutherland, M.A., translates them 
into a pattern of birdseye maple veneering in his article 
on the Acoustic Demands in Auditorium Design, in The 
Architects’ Journal. It suggests to me the idea of treat- 
ing the circumambient atmosphere with a process, other 
than tobacco smoke or dust, which shall render the air 
currents visible and colorful and then turning on the 
voice or the organ and so economically decorating the 
auditorium anew with each number in the programme. 
Worse schemes have been tried, I ween. 


And imagine 
how the echoes would vary the design! 
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COMPETITION FOR AN OFFICE 


From “Wasmuths” 
BUILDING AND HoTEL—KOENIGSBERG 
H. Soeper, Architect 


Something malign is getting in on British domestic 
design; something German in spirit and French in detail 
and execution. I should be better satisfied with something 
more human and tender; something smacking more of 
the British soil. But then I am only an alien—not a 
native made newly rich by the fortunes, or misfortunes, 


Paris 


N THE architectural world, attention has of late been 
drawn to the facility with which some men call them- 
selves architects. In France, as it happens, the profes- 

sion is completely open. What distinguishes the architect 
from the builder is this: he not only possesses technical 
and artistic knowledge, but is not a business man, and 
has no wish to be. He earns his living solely through 
the fees paid him by his clients. This usage, scrupulously 
observed among the members of our large Societies, has 
created public confidence in the word architect. 

But what a temptation for the conscienceless business- 
hunter! He calls himself an architect and, not being 
restrained by the ordinary rules of fair play among 
confréres, never fails to find plenty of clients. 

In the devastated regions, the Government has had 
to check this evil at its source, for the poor peasants 
whose homes had been destroyed were an easy prey. It 
was decided to require a form of certificate for those 
who wished to practice in these territories, and as a 
result a competition was necessary. 

But in the rest of France we have begun to observe 
the same danger. Here too the large Societies, acting 
with the Government, are seeking to determine upon the 
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OFFICE AND BUSINESS 


BuILDING—KONIGSBERG 
HANS SCHAROUN, Architect 


of war. See how this Danish stuff from Architekten, 
Copenhagen, smacks of nature, and art in nature. That 
coast scene is not from a painting—it is real. The 


British architectural press is full of good reading matter 
and interesting illustrations. There are Percy Nobb’s 
articles on Canadian Architecture in The Journal of the 
R.I.B.A.; and Robertson on The Principles of Architec- 
tural Composition; and Trystan Edward’s Obituary on 
Regent Street; and the good stuff which always appears 
in Architecture; and correspondence, enlightening and 
otherwise, on Academic Dress, on the New Art Com- 
mission, on Sash and Casement, on almost everything 
appertaining to the profession. On all this and more I 
should like to comment—but my space is filled, the sun- 
light long since has vanished from the sky, and the birds 


have gone to rest. Irvinc K. Ponp 


Letter 


minimum conditions, at least, which may be demanded 
of those who wish to practice. It is out of the ques- 
tion to demand that everyone hold a diploma given by 
the Government in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which will 
always be a kind of distinguishing mark. Moreover, the 
cases of those men who have practiced creditably for a 
long time merit consideration. 

It now appears that the present agitation will end with 
a simplified examination and a sufficient probationary 
term with architects who themselves have practiced for 
many years. But beyond that, and for those who would 
be called architects, all men should be asked to promise 
adherence to the “code of the architect’s professional 
duties,” called the Code Gaudet, after the venerable 
maitre who drew it up, and long ago adopted by all the 
architectural societies worthy of the name. 

Certain it is that without harming those who wish 
to become architects without passing through the official 
schools, the adoption of a regulation covering the entire 
profession will contribute to the progress of architecture. 

But architecture has other enemies than the pseudo- 
architects! Time—aided by the dreadful smokes and 
gases which befoul the atmosphere of a modern city— 
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are attacking our precious ancient monuments, and it 
is only through unceasing sacrifice that we are able to 
preserve them. Our confreres in the New World can 
scarcely yet have come upon such annoyances, but at the 
same time they have not the pleasure of living in the 
midst of the old timbered houses, tall columns, the huge 
naves, the picturesque roofs which dominate the French 
cities and towns. Imagine the joy of the discoverer who, 
from some difficult and inaccessible vantage, views some 
fragile piece of work, some bit of exquisite sculpture per- 
haps unseen since its designer laid down his tools centuries 
before. Sometimes, too, one may find a half-completed 
work—the artist has gone—one can think that he will 
return. 

To return, we were speaking of the smoke fumes which 
are disintegrating the stonework of Paris: the other day 
I was told of a pinnacle of the Sainte Chapelle, which, 
after 700 years, had to be replaced 60 years ago; but 
since that first restoration, the work has had to be done 
over again three times. The sulphurous gases in the coal 
smoke of the city will continually cause such casualties. 
There is another destructive element but recently revealed: 
the vibrations due to the passage of heavy camions, buses, 
and the tramway and Metropolitain trafic. Many build- 
ings, old as well as new, are showing the effects of these 
disturbances, such as which are accentuated 
from day to day. Fragments of stone with the slightest 
flaw loosen and fall. This is especially noticeable among 
those gargoyles whose bold projections are a character- 
istic of the outlines of the Middle Age and early 
Renaissance churches. In the church of St. Eustache, 
which—among others—is situated near the Halles in 
Paris, at the angle of a crossing where a great number 
of heavy vehicles pass, one of these gargoyles became 
detached and in falling unfortunately destroyed another 
gargoyle, the sculpture of which was unusually interesting. 

Standing upon a scaffolding erected near one of these 
gargoyles and touching lightly, with a finger, the ex- 
tremity of that bar of stone, some five or six feet in 
length, one feels the solid matter vibrate like a tuning- 
fork when heavy traffic passes rapidly below. Until 
the law requires motor camions to be equipped with 
pneumatic tires, precautions 
struction of these architectural relics of another age 
must be taken. Against the inside of each gargoyle, and 
running through its canal, an iron bar has been placed, 
cemented firmly to the stone and further anchored with 
three or four bands of copper, all of which is then 
covered with lead. Even in full daylight the general 
appearance of the gargoyle is very nearly the same. Such 
strengthening is made possible by the fact that rain- 
water no longer passes through the gargoyles, but is 
led from the roofs by a more modern system of canals. 

One may realize from this what heroic measures are 
necessary to maintain these ancient monuments, and how 
costly is the honor of possessing such masterpieces in a 
city such as Paris. Their present situation is aggravated 
through the necessitated abandonment of restoration work 
during the war years. 


fissures 


against a wholesale de- 


But today many of these structures are partly covered 
with scaffolding, and it is to be hoped that the greater 
part of this work will be finished in 1925, so that visitors 
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who come to the Exposition des Arts Décoratifs will 
be able to study our monuments with freedom. This 
Exposition, by the way, promises much of interest. Out- 
side the ordinary run of things which one will find in such 
an exhibition, the ‘ensembles’ which the organizers of 
the affair have tried to encourage are expectantly awaited. 
These “ensembles” will be undertakings conceived by an 
architect, as director, and executed by a group of artisans 
under him: each man, however, having all the liberty of 
conception compatible with the work as a whole, and 
working in his own name. Pavilions will be erected in 
this way, most of them with a well-defined object in 
view. 

All the which have no definite aim 
have been advised to take as themes one or another of 
the different elements of a village, so that when the 
pavilions are combined they will form a small town the 
elements of which—at least one hopes 


various groups 


could be used 
afterwards in building the new villages, in the devastated 
regions, for instance. 

In fine, the decorative art will again attain the place 
among the other arts which it should never have re- 
linquished: it will be restored to close relationship and 
harmony with architecture. Although for a long time 
it had been thought quite enough to accumulate 
ments” 


orna- 
to “decorate,” we have today returned to that 
sane conception that it is necessary to carry the effort of 
decoration only to give the proper relationship and value 
of the essential elements. This effect should be obtained 
only through a decorative scheme which inspires objects 
and ideas in harmony with the design of the building, 
the hall or the room to be decorated. ‘These are the 
principles which all the primitives applied without realiz- 
ing the fact and upon which the Exposition proposes to 
cast light. We hope that it will succeed in attaining 


its goal. G. F. SERBILLE 


The Wren Society 


The object of the Wren Society is to elucidate the 
career and achievements of the great architect, whose 
bicentenary has just been celebrated with such universal 
interest, by the searching out and publication of original 
drawings, documents and facts of proved authenticity 
relating to his life and works. 


It is proposed to issue to the members an annual pub- 
lication which will be either a portfolio of reproductions 
of Wren original drawings or a volume of hitherto 
unpublished records relating to Wren and his work. 

The subscription to the Society will be one guinea. The 
Publications of the Society will be supplied free to mem- 
bers and will not be obtainable through trade channels, 
but additional copies may be purchased by members. 

Members may pay a Life Composition fee of fifteen 
guineas, which will in the case of libraries and institutions 
cover a period of twenty years, beyond which it is con- 
templated that the Society shall not continue. 

Subscriptions for membership may be sent to the office 
of the JouRNAL. 





Louis H. 


Sullivan 


Died 14 April, 1924 


[) “asia the fact that Louis Sullivan 


failed to write himself in an arresting 

way on the skyline of any of our cities; 
that he has left no masterpiece at which his 
devotees might gather, as at a shrine; and 
though the promise of his earlier work was not 
fulfilled in later years, the profession of archi- 
tecture has nevertheless lost, by his death, its 
most compelling and luminous figure. 


He was this by reason of the strength and 
steadiness of his spiritual perceptions, and the 
dynamic character of his thought, which fer- 
tilized and made fruitful in new ways the minds 
of those with whom he came in contact, as also 
—through the broadcasting power of the 
printed page—it has stirred and will go on 
stirring the Open-Minded to that manner of 
clairvoyance, that testing and transvaluation of 
values, in which all Newness has its origin. 


Making his appearance in the architectural 
firmament in the place and at the moment where 
and when the structural method was undergoing 
the most profound change which it had under- 
gone in centuries—when the steel frame and 
the elevator had made possible the skycraper— 
Mr. Sullivan was among the first to realize 
how profoundly the substitution of steel struts 
for masonry walls would affect architectural 
design, and he was the first to ‘“dramatize” the 
new structural method in any authoritative and 
eloquent way. 

To Mr. Sullivan the skycraper spelled oppor- 
tunity, and not—as to the architect enchanted 
by precedent—frustration. Its verticality, so 
far from being an embarassment, was an in- 
spiration, and he made of the Prudential build- 
ing, in Buffalo—the finest of the all too few 
incarnations of his idea—‘‘a proud and soar- 
ing thing,” without a dissenting line from bot- 
tom to top, and with the metallic structure 
palpably felt through its envelope of baked 
clay. In later life opportunity knocked at his 
door less and less frequently, and he never 


transcended this success, but the later develop- 
ment by others of the steel-framed office build- 
ing, in its finer manifestations, has been along 
the lines which he laid down. 

These later manifestations, however ex- 
cellent, lack Mr. Sullivan’s highly original and 
individual touch, most clearly manifest in the 
character of his ornament, to which, since it 
fails of classification in any existing category, 
the name of “Sullivanesque” has been applied. 
This ornament establishes for him another 
claim to distinction, so beautiful is it—like 
flowers wedded to snowflakes—so individual, 
and in the best sense original. 


But it is as a spiritual and intellectual force 
that Mr. Sullivan will be best and longest re- 
membered. He was the revealer of archi- 
tectural hypocrisies and shams, the prophet and 
(let us hope) the precursor of a better order. 
We shall do best to think of him as a pathfinder 
and pioneer, for he had their characteristic 
qualities of faith, vision, courage, single- 
mindedness, self-reliance, as well as the defect 
of this last-named attribute: a certain intensi- 
fication of the sense of self, scarcely native 
to his kindly and truly lovable spirit, but im- 
posed on him from without, as it were, by 
reason of the fact that the forest he was called 
upon to clear was of such monstrous growth, 
and the lurking enemies so powerful and savage. 

It is good to know and pleasant to remember 
that he lived just long enough to see his auto- 
biography in print, a palpable assurance that 
the travail of his spirit had not been in vain, 
but that its record would be a perennial inspira- 
tion to ardent and high-spirited youth—always 
his self-elected following. Turning the pages 
of his book with feeble fingers, Death already 
just outside the door, well might he have said, 
fronting that despot of our days, 


“This grave shall have a living monument!”’ 


CLAUDE BRAGDON. 








Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 


Elected to the Institute in 1901 
Elected to Fellowship in 1906 
Died at New York City, 24 April, 1924 


ago, when with his facile pencil he gave 

us that figment of his imagination, a won- 
derful, mythical, medieval city in Europe, until 
the last, Bertram Goodhue always showed him- 
self to be, above all else, a creative artist. It 
mattered not if it were an alphabet, a bit of 
embroidery for an altar cloth, a building or a 
great group of buildings, that which Goodhue 
designed was always beautiful and character- 
istically Goodhue. To few men has been given 
that wide adaptability and gamut of the sense 
of creative design which enabled Goodhue to 
vivify a group of letters with a beauty unex- 
celled in modern type design, to imbue marble 
with all that made Gothic beautiful as he did 
in the reredos of St. Thomas’, and at the same 
time to visualize the big splendor of the San 
Diego Exposition, the Baltimore Cathedral or 
the capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Goodhue has been called a master of Span- 
ish Colonial, a master of Gothic, a master of 
mass composition, but rather let it be said that 
he become the master of everything he essayed 
in creative art, and he essayed many things. 
And let it be remembered that his Spanish and 
his Gothic were not merely archeological Span- 
ish and Gothic depending on the familiar, tra- 
ditional vestures of these styles for character. 
They were created with the soul and in the 
spirit of Spanish Colonial or Gothic, and were 
always placed where they belonged and so that 
they seemed to be of the soil. 

Intensely 


‘Sennsage the time, thirty or thirty-five years 


individual and temperamental, 
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Goodhue was yet magnanimous and _ broad- 
minded. The narthex of the new Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s is the rebuilt porch of the old 
church, designed by Stanford White. Many 
an architect would have submerged it, but with 
what loving devotion and regard for its worth, 
with what modest subduing of his own work, 
has Goodhue woven this porch into the fabric 
of his own design! 

Bertram Goodhue accomplished much and 
left the world richer and more beautiful for 
having lived and worked in it. Always a ra- 
tional iconoclast, always growing, every new 
thing he did was fresher and better than the 
last, and he had just reached that ripeness of ex- 
perience when he seemed ready to forsake the 
last lingering tendencies to follow tradition, 
ready to create out of that vision and imagina- 
tion which scholarly regard for tradition had 
ripened and matured, and with his profound 
sense of beauty and the fitness of things as a 
guide, when his earthly career was ended with 
a suddenness the shock of which will remain 
for many a day. 


Goodhue was always proud of the little 
Chapel of the Intercession, with its gilded and 
painted timber ceiling, all so Gothic and yet 
so much of Goodhue, and it was particularly 
fitting that within the walls of this chapel, be- 
neath that gilded ceiling, amid the beauty 
which he had created, he was laid for his 
friends to bid him the last farewell. 


B. J. L. 

















28. The Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. Surely that should make 
every member of the Institute sit up and take notice. The 
Secretary desires to bring home to you the fact that this 
coming Convention has great possibilities. Study the pro- 
gram, which you will have received by now, then come to 
the Convention to lend your advice and knowledge to the 
discussions which are sure to take place. Every Chapter 
should be represented, and by a full delegation if possible. 
The special sessions as given on the program will be 
worth coming a long way to hear, but the Secretary wants 
to call your particular attention to two words which 
keep appearing all the way through the program: “Insti- 
tute Business.” Of course, you will say, the Secretary is 
interested in those two words because of his job, but let 
him suggest that what is to come under those two words 
at this Convention is of the very greatest interest to 
every member of the Institute, to say nothing of other 
architects and those affected by the practice of archi- 
tecture. 

Do you approve of the amendment touching the dues 
of the Institute? It simply means that if you don’t pay 
your annual dues by the 3lst of January you will have to 
pay an additional five dollars for the privilege of the delay. 

Are you interested in the question of Fellowship in 
the Institute? If so, it would be well for you to study 
the amendment proposed and be prepared to act thereon. 

Are you interested in the question of competitions? 
There is a proposal to be offered that each Chapter have 
a certain degree of autonomy in this vital question. It 
is important that a careful decision be made on this. 

Are you interested in some of the very vital questions 
brought out by the Committee on Architectural Relations? 
They affect you, and your thought on the matter ought 
to be considered. You won’t get consideration if you 
don’t make it possible for such consideration to be given 
you. 

And there are innumerable other important things 
which will come up, and this is the yearly opportunity for 
all the Chapters and for all individual members to have 
their say. 

And finally, you will have an opportunity to see the 
Octagon, with its new fitments, made possible by the 
Allied Architects’ Association of Los Angeles, and a 
most exceptional opportunity to see the Bureau of Stan- 
dards under special auspices. 

29. The Chapter Secretaries are just about holding 
their own. The Secretary has copies of minutes from 
BattimoreE, New York, CENTRAL ILLINOIS, PROVIDENCE, 
Cuicaco, Minnesota, Georcia, UTAH, Kansas City, 
and WasHINGTON, D.C., ten in all. The Secretary’s job 
of reading the minutes is being made very easy for him, 
isn’t it? 


Kansas City is to conduct a competition among Insti- 
tute members for a design for a Chapter seal to be used 
in stamping blueprints and specifications, the seals to 
remain the property of the Chapter and to be loaned to 
members for use with the right of recall by the Executive 
Committee. 


It is making inquiry of the Octagon as to 


The Secretary’s Page 
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whether such an idea will be in accordance with Institute 
procedure; while the secretary is unable to answer that 
at this time, it will undoubtedly be taken up by the Board. 
Kansas City has appointed a large Entertainment Com- 
mittee, with two members to be responsible for the con- 
duct of each meeting, and is taking further steps to get 
in touch with the various civic organizations. 

Irregular Curves, from UTAH, is again with the Sec- 
retary, who wishes he had space to quote at length, and 
cannot resist one sentence, “Your Institute is serving you 
well but only as she knows your Chapter. Your Chapter 
is now daily promoting your interests and is serving you 
in the measure of the service that you render unto her.” 

New York’s annual dinner must have been delightful, 
and the Secretary wishes he could have been present. 
New York can do such things in a big way. 

MINNESOTA reports a most interesting and thorough 
test on the qualities of certain insulating lumber at the 
University of Minnesota, directed and supervised by the 
Chapter Committee on Materials and Methods, and the 
appointment of Committee to act with a Committee from 
the Civil Engineers on establishing standards for con- 
struction of school houses in Minnesota. 

BALTIMORE is showing great interest and activity in 
city and civic problems. 

The Executive Committee of the CHrcaco CHAPTER 
has given its sanction and co-operation to the Home 
Building Demonstration conducted by the Daily News, 
which is erecting three small houses under the general 
direction of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
of the United States. An appointee of the Chapter is 
supervising the construction. CHICAGO is taking its usual 
enthusiastic position in all things relating to the city, 
state and country. 

RuHopeE IsLaANp is offering an annual prize of $140 to 
an architectural student of the Rhode Island School of 
Design to enable him to travel to New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. Ruope IsLANp is actively inter- 
ested in civic matters and very strongly in the question 
of competitions, especially in school matters. The Sec- 
retary is much impressed by the scope and interest of the 
RuopeE IsLtAND CHAPTER meeting. 

30. Just a word or two about Competitions. Recently 
an irregular competition was instituted in the territory 
of a Chapter contiguous to that of its neighboring Chap- 
ter, and the Secretaries corresponded in the endeavor to 
secure fair play in the others’ territory. This brought 
out the thought of having information on undesirable com- 
petitions published in the JouRNAL, much as it is in the 
Journal of the R. I. B. A. The Secretary is authorized 
to say for the Chairman of the Institute Committee on 
Competitions that, wishing to divest the procedure of as 
much red tape as possible, he would be very glad if any 
member knowing of an irregular competition would write 
direct to the JouRNAL and let the news, if authentic, be 
published therein for the general information of the 
membership. Probably such information will come too 
late, and most irregular competitions are indulged in by 
circles of architects who never tell about them. So 
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they are often not found at all unless some conscientious 
practitioner is invited to take part. And usually he 
simply declines to participate and neglects or forgets to 
notify anybody. The idea is worthy of discussion. Per- 
haps some publicity may help. 

31. A long letter from Mr. Gerhard Hoehne, architect 
of Baden-Baden, Germany, and member of the Bund 
Deutscher Architekten, came to the Institute. Action 
was taken upon the many requests as shown in the report 
of the Executive Committee at the New Orleans meeting. 
Mr. Boehne’s final request for contributions of a general 
nature to be sent through the Committee for relief of 
German intellectuals was referred to the Secretary. The 
Secretary, therefore, calls it to the general attention of the 
Institute with the suggestion that each member act as his 
judgment dictates. 

32. To Chapter Secretaries: Harry L. Shupe, Secretary 
of the CLEVELAND CHaprer, has made a most valuable 
suggestion and one that appeals to the Secretary—a con- 
ference of Chapter Secretaries. Why not? Much could 
come of it. Unfortunately no place can be assigned for 
such a thing in the regular program of the Convention. 
As the Secretary of the Institute would like to be present 
at such a meeting, a pre-convention would be out of the 
question, for he will have his hands full for several days 
preceding the Convention. He sees no reason, however, 
why a luncheon or dinner meeting of the secretaries should 
not be held during the Convention, and with the cordial 
assent of the Executive Secretary, offers the service of 
the Octagon Office for making the necessary arrange- 
ments. This means, of course, that all the Secretaries 
should come to the Convention. 


Please don’t forget that all official communications to 
the Secretary should be addressed to him at the Octagon 
House, Washington, D. C. Epwin H. Brown. 


Pre-Convention Notes 


Up to the moment of going to press the following 
nominations have been received: 


For President, N. Max Dunning of Chicago has been 
nominated by members of the following chapters: 


Montana: G. H. Carsley, Chandler C. Cohagen, W. R. 
Plew, Fred F. Willson, Geo. H. Shanley, R. C. Hugenin. 


UtanH: Miles E. Miller, John Fetzer, Lewis T. Cannon, 
Taylor Woolley, Clifford Evans, Georgius Y. Cannon, A. O. 
Treganza, Hyrum Pope, Harold W. Burton, Leslie S. Hodg- 
son, Myrl A. McClenahan, Eber F. Piers, Burton E. Morse. 


For President, D. Everett Waid, of New York City, 
has been nominated by members of the following chapters: 


BuFFALo: Louis Greenstein, Albert H. Hopkins, Karl G. 
Schmill, Frank A. Spangenberg, H. A. Fruauff, Lawrence H. 
Bley, Duane Lyman, Paul H. Harbach, H. O. Holland, 
Ernest Crimi, Chas. S. Wood, Harvey S. Horton, James 
Walker, R. C. Fayfield, F. J. Kidd, August C. Esenwein, 
Harry F. Hudson, Aaron R. Merritt, Olaf W. Shelgren, Jas. 
A. Johnson, Fred R. Hopkins, Paul F. Mann, Wm. C. Lurkey, 
Edw. B. Green, Edw. B. Green, Jr., Benning C. Buell, Jos. 
J. W. Bradley, Norton Kirkpatrick, Will A. Cannon, Simon 
Larke. 


CenTRAL New York: Edwin S. Gordon, Wm. G. Kaelber, 
John W. Vickery, J. F. Warner, Leon Stern. 
Cuicaco: D. H. Burnham. 


Wisconsin: Thos. L. Rose, R. C. Kirchoff, Geo. A. Kem- 
nitz, Chas. L. Lesser, Henry G. Lotter, Paul Marzillier, Fitz- 
hugh Scott, MacDonald Mayer, Urban F. Peacock, Walter 
F. Neumann, Peter Brust, Richard Phillip, Perce G. Schley, 
Chas. W. Valentine, Walter W. Judell, Harry W. Bogner, 
Alexander C. Guth, Carl Barkhausen, Alfred C. Clas, John 
S. Shepherd, G. J. deGelleke, H. J. Van Ryn, Leon M. Gurda, 
Cornelius Leenhouts, Hugh W. Guthrie, E. O. Kuenzli, Wm. 
G. Herbt, Henry C. Hengels, Stanley F. Kadow. 


For First Vice-President, Edwin Bergstrom, of Los 


Angeles, has been nominated by members of the following 
chapters: 


SAN Francisco: Merritt J. Reid, Jas. W. Reid, Harry 
Blohme, Geo. A. Applegarth, Lewis P. Hobart, Geo. H. 
Howard, Albert Farr, Houghton Sawyer, Henry H. Myers, 
Clarence R. Ward, J. S. Fairweather, Ernest Coxhead, Fred 
H. Meyer, G. A. Lansburgh, Geo. W. Kelham, John Reid, 
Jr., Walter D. Bliss, John Bakewell, Jr.. Wm. C. Hays, John 
G. Howard, John A. Baur. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: A. C. Zimmerman, Myron Hunt, 
H. C. Chambers, David C. Allison, J. E. Allison, John P. 


Krempel, Walter E. Erkes, Reginald D. Tohnson, S. R. Burns, 
Sumner Hunt, David Witmer, W. A. O. Munsell. 


For Regional Director of the Fourth District, Nat 
Gaillard Walker, of Rock Hill, S. C., has been nominated 


by members of the following chapters: 


NorTH CAROLINA: Harry Barton, Raleigh J. Hughes. 


SouTH CarRoLINA: Fred Deal, J. J. Baldwin, Geo. E. La- 
Faye, Henry D. Harrall, Chas. C. Wilson, Rudolph E. Lee, 
Robt. S. LaFaye, J. Frank Collins, J. H. Casey, C. W. Fant, 
J. D. Newcomer, Rex G. Fuller, Saml. Lapham, Jr., Albert 
Simons, David B. Hyer, A. D. Gilchrist. 


For Regional Director of the Seventh District, William 


J. Sayward, of Atlanta, Ga., has been nominated by mem- 
bers of the following chapters: 


Georcia: F. D. Burge, Warren C. Powell, Chas. E. 
Choate, Francis P. Smith, Wm. P. Bealer, O. C. Pound- 
stone, Albert A. Chadwick, Ernest D. Ivey, C. E. Frazier, 
Arthur N. Robinson, W. A. Edwards, R. S. Pringle, Rudolph 
S. Adler, Preston S. Stevens, H. C. McLaughlin. 

SoutH Caro.ina: J. D. Newcomer. 


_ WASHINGTON State: Chas. H. Alden, W. G. Brust, Carl 
Siebrand, Sherwood D. Ford, Jas. H. Schack, Andrew Willat- 
sen, Arthur L. Loveless, David J. Myers, Harlan Thomas, 
Daniel R. Huntington, Carl F. Gould, Chas. H. Bebb, Paul 
Richardson, Jos. Wade Wilson, A. H. Albertson, Louis 
Baeder, Frank L. Baker. 


These nominations are in addition to those published 
in the two preceding issues of the JouRNAL. 


Industrial Relations 


One of the best groups organized by members of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations on the basis of the 
“Congress” idea is the admirable association formed in 
Portland two years ago. Ellis F. Lawrence, member of 
the Committee, has reported the progress made during 
the last year in the following interesting statement: 

“The outstanding achievement of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Building and Construction continues to be the 
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Guild of Handicrafts, in which master mechanics have 
been installed in public ceremonies attended by as many 


as 250 people. These mechanics are selected for their 
skill in their crafts, and for the outstanding qualities of 
character. They are thus honored by the entire building 
industry. Officials of the State, i. ¢., the Secretary of 
Public Education and the Secretary of State, have partici- 
pated in the ceremonies of installation, presenting the 
certificates of Guildmanships, as well as gold buttons, the 
latter being presented by the State Commission on Vo- 
cational Education. 


“The Oregon Chapter has entertained the Guildsmen 
twice, and the Guildsmen have twice returned the com- 
pliment by inviting the Chapter to dine with them at the 
Guild Rooms conducted by the Oregon Association of 
Building and Construction. Very valuable suggestions 
have been made to the architects by the Guildsmen, per- 
taining to practice in specification writing. 

“Several Guildsmen have taken teachers’ training courses 
organized by the A. B. C. and the Oregon Commission 
of Vocational Education and will receive teachers’ certifi- 
cates from the Secretary of Public Education, thus quali- 
fying as teachers of mechanics’ classes and of classes for 
apprentices. Greater efficiency is noted on the jobs, and 
much interest is shown on the part of the mechanics to 
qualify. The Guild is strictly an Honorary group—no 
direct recognition of the Union is made. At least one 
non-Union man is a Guildsman. 


“The Unions are friendly, as far as we can determine. 
Under the stimulus of this new interest shown in the 
mechanic, a painter and a plasterer have recently carried 
on experiments in Sgraffito with promising results—proba- 
bly the first work of this kind executed in this country. 


“There are thirty-two Guildsmen to date, but steps are 
being taken to reach every worthy mechanic. It is ex- 
pected that the Guildsmen will be valuable in functioning 
as father confessors to the apprentices. Although Mr. 
Boyd’s visit to Portland was on a holiday, the 22nd of 
February, nineteen of the Guildsmen dined with the 
Chapter—a very good showing, as many of the Guildsmen 
are working outside of Portland. 


“A carefully worked out apprenticeship system has been 
prepared and has received the approval of the State Com- 
mission of Vocational Education, and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Oregon A. B. C. It is now being placed 
before the various groups for their consideration. The 
system is tied definitely to the State—the above Commis- 
sion pledging its support to the extent of registration, ex- 
amining and certifying to efficiency. Their educational 
director, acting largely under the funds accruing from 
the Smith-Hughes act, is in general control of the educa- 
tional portion of the work in the teachers’ and mechanics’ 
courses, co-operating with the Guild and Apprentice Com- 


mittee of the A. B. C. 


“Classes for mechanics in carpentry, sheet metal work, 
plastering, plan reading, etc., are being conducted in class 
rooms furnished the A. B. C. by the School Board, the 
teachers being selected by the Educational Directors and 
the A. B. C. Committee. 

“Reed College is co-operating with the Association in 
making the Seasonal Survey. The Code of Ethics is at 
present approved by some of the groups, and is being con- 
sidered by others. 

“Considerable public interest has been aroused in the 
work. The Governor has appointed two directors rep- 
resenting the public—one a former President of the Port- 
land Building Owners’ and Managers’ Association, the 
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other a cashier of a prominent bank. Another banker has 
been elected to the Directorate by the Association, also 
representing the public. Good press articles have been 
received. 

“The Directorate serve as a clearing house for inter- 
relationship problems and complaints. They have, 
through Committees, been active in car shortage problems, 
school affairs, building code problems and in policies per- 
taining to contractual reforms in the conduct of State 
work. 


“The possibilities are great for strengthening the status 
of the architectural profession—as well as establishing 
what Mr. Kohn refers to as ‘functional consciousness.’ 
The mere privilege of associating socially at the weekly 
luncheons with representatives from every branch of the 
industry offers great opportunities for right educational 
work, and is conducive to creating proper understanding 
of the problems confronting the various groups. 

“It should be stressed that the Oregon A. B. C. is 
organized on a basis of individual memberships, thus 
eliminating troubles that might arise from organization 
representatives. Each member pays $2.00 per year. The 
membership list contains something over four hundred 
names. Additional financial support is secured by volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

“The endorsement of the Guild idea, as a method of 
honoring deserving mechanics, by Secretary Hoover and 
other investigators leads me to recommend that the report 
of the Committee on Industrial Relations contain a reso- 
lution endorsing the movement, and urging the organiza- 
tion of these Guilds throughout the country. This should, 
of course, carry with it the further endorsement of the 
Congress idea. 

“The publicity material sent out by the Oregon A. B. C. 
has brought several inquiries, and the writer suggests 
that this Committee offer its assistance to Mr. John 
Calvin Stevens of Portland, Maine, who, judging from 
his letter to the writer, is ready to organize a Congress 
there. 

“The experience of the writer in the Oregon A. B. C. 
indicates to him that the industry looks to the architect 
for leadership, because of his professional standing, and 
that it believes that most reforms can be best started 
through the architect, and that many of the abuses ger- 
minate from inferior architectural practice. With a 
united industry, these reforms can be made. It certainly 
is a challenge to Institute men everywhere.” 


Rosert D. Kony. 


Announcements 


Tue Beaux-Arts Institute of Design is raising $40,000 
as an endowment of the Paris Prize Memorial Fund, 
through which it sends annually a student to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, paying $2,000 for two years 
towards his expenses. It is desired to make this prize 
permanent, and to that end a considerable sum has already 
been subscribed by architects and other individuals. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Henry R. Sedgwick, Treas- 
urer, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Beaux-Arts Institute, as is a matter of common 
knowledge, has a large number of students under its 
auspices. The Paris Prize Fund is a memorial to the late 
Floyd Warren, who died in 1922. 





The Development of Washington 


The reports of further committees of the Washington 
Committee of One Hundred, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Horace Peaslee, are given in brief below. For a 
general discussion of the development of Washington 
articles appearing under this same title in the JouRNAL 
for March and April will prove of interest to the reader. 
The reports follow: 


Housing—Present and Future * 


There are six outstanding points in the Washington 
housing situation: 

Securing an adequate supply of dwellings for families of 
moderate or small means. Rehousing alley dwellers. Pro- 
tecting private residence districts from apartment house 
invasion. Planning apartment houses so that one will not 
injure another. Estimating future housing areas and indi- 
cating measures of constructive guidance in their develop- 
ment within the District and in Maryland and Virginia. Im- 
proving construction so that new dwellings will not unduly 
deteriorate or costs of repairs and maintenance become 
excessive. 

The housing shortage resulting from the war has of 
late led to unprecedented building. But the greater part 
has been for sale or rent to people of means. Little has 
been done for those who cannot afford $5,000 to $8,000 
houses. Apartments have increased enormously. But 
few one-family dwellings have appeared on the rental 
market. 

For years the vacation of alley dwellings has been 
sought with measurable progress through laws pro- 
hibiting new alley dwellings, and demolition of those unfit 
for habitation. Thus the number of alley dwellers has 
been reduced from 16,000 in 1912 to 9,485 in 1920. 
Dwellings now standing will be inhabited for a genera- 
tion unless additional steps are taken. A bill (1914) to 
secure vacation of all remaining alley dwellings within 10 
years, and providing for converting the wider alleys into 
streets, was passed by Congress as a mere mandate that 
all alley dwellings should be vacated on a certain date. 
The housing shortage made this impossible of execution. 
The law in court was interpreted to affect only those few 
alley dwellings on alleys without sewers or water mains. 
A new law should provide for conversion of some alleys 
into streets and gradual vacation of others. 


Protecting Private Residence Districts—There is a 
legitimate demand for apartment houses, though they 
render their neighborhoods less desirable for private resi- 
dences and ultimately drive them out. The city between 
the Mall, Rock Creek, Calvert St., Columbia Road, Sol- 
diers’ Home and North Capitol St., with outlying sections 
of a few great thoroughfares, should be the proper field 
for such development; other districts should be reserved 
for one-family houses. Zoning regulations will be the 
means of carrying out this proposal. 

Another suggestion was that apartment houses be con- 
fined to wide streets where automobile parking will not 
interfere with traffic. 

It is the physical, not the social, handicaps which the 
builder fears from existing houses. These can be elimi- 
nated by regulations requiring each building to leave 
open space necessary to give each building proper light 
and ventilation from its own property, irrespective of any 





1 John Ihider, chairman; Dr. Wm. Knowles Cooper, John C. Hoyt, 
Merle Thorpe, Glenn Brown, Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Louis 
Justement, Charles T. Clagett, Joshua Evans, Jr., John B. Larner. 
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other buildings built in accord with the building law and 
zoning regulations, which, it would seem, apparently 
do not require adequate open spaces, else apartment 
builders should not hesitate in developing adjoining lots. 
Recent apartment houses with generous open spaces about 
them have been studied, as a basis for recommending 
modification of the zoning regulations and that the build- 
ing code now being drafted may take cognizance of them. 

Recent growth makes it necessary to take account of 
territory outside the District. That this, and also unde- 
veloped territory in the District, may be advantageously 
developed, the committee recommends that approved 
measures for District housing regulation be at once 
brought to the attention of these States, so that similar 
regulations may be adopted. The committee suggests an 
estimate of accessible building land remaining in the 
metropolitan area. 

We are concerned that those who invest in homes 
shall be satisfied. Our interest is in the distant future. 
Some improvement in construction practices may be ex- 
pected from the new building code, but more is to be 
hoped from the builders. If some houses are shoddily 
built, and there is no recognized distinction between their 
builders and the builders of more substantial ones, the 
public will classify all builders together and look with 
suspicion on all new dwellings. The effect of this will 
be evident so soon as the present eager demand decreases. 

The committee recommends that representative builders 
confer upon construction standards, guaranteed perhaps 
by a trademark. 


Zoning * 


The District is zoned under an Act of Congress (1920). 
The Zoning Commission consists of the District Com- 
missioner, Officer in Charge of Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the District, and Superintendent of the Capitol 
Buildings and Grounds, assuring the protection of the 
Government’s interests. 

Before zoning was put into effect opportunity was 
afforded for expression of views in connection with the 
proposed zoning. In some cases very little interest was 
taken. Property owners apparently did not realize the 
full extent of the Act and its effect on property. After 
public hearings and careful consideration the Commission 
made its recommendations in the final maps to be issued 
covering the use, height, and area districts, to pro- 
tect not only public buildings and grounds but property 
owners. A change in regulations may be initiated at any 
time if so desired. 

_We urge that the full intent of the Act creating the 
Commission be carried out when requests come up for 
changes in the regulations and not allow changes for 
selfish purposes. How far the zoning laws can go is 
yet to be determined by the Courts. No attack has been 
made upon the constitutionality of the law in the District. 


Street, Highway and Transit Problems * 


_ Washington has a large official population and limited 
industrial or wholesale business. The residential district 
has developed mainly north of the retail business sec- 
tion, while government and other offices are largely south 
of it, so that large numbers of employees cross the busi- 


* Harry Blake, chairman; Edgar B. Henderson, Gen. Anton Stephan, 
Appleton P. Clark, Jr., B. F. Saul, Robert H. Young, Mrs. John M. 
Gries, ~~ A, Simon, 

A. B. Barber, chairman; Albert B. Berry, E. Roger Beyle, Charles 
ee = — eyes Eno, iam Evans, Jr., Pyke Johnson, 
Ss. . Johnson, > > wis, George A. Ricker, 1 Smith, 
W. W. Spaid, C. W. Stark. ’ aes ea lint 









ness area twice daily; the frequent great National gather- 
ings, involving parades, sightseeing tours, also make 
abnormal demands on the city’s transportation facilities. 
The city also has the problems of vehicular movement and 
parking space in the business district. 

It is important that adequate highway approaches be 
developed, and co-operation of the adjacent States is 
needed to link the approaches with other cities, and with 
the national highways. There must also be, in the Dis- 
trict, adequate parking and other facilities for visitors. 

An increasing traffic will depend on the electric and 
steam railroads and buses. The steam railroads create 
no serious street trafic problems. The electric railways 
some time ago reached a condition of widespread exten- 
sion, even going too far in anticipating further growth, 
so that some lines have been discontinued. With some 
exceptions, the tendency is to make all necessary exten- 
sions from existing lines by buses. The great problem 
is to increase facilities on the main lines of dense traffic 
where service is seriously inadequate during rush-hours 
and impedes vehicular traffic. Crowding threatens to 
become constant when more persons live outside the walk- 
ing range. 

The two separate street-railways cause circuitous rout- 
ing, excessive transfers, and duplication of trackage in 
some streets. Rerouting would doubtless speed up serv- 
ice and increase the trunk line. Nevertheless, it may 
become necessary to place underground the principal 
lines through the congested district. 

The motor bus appears best adapted to serve many 
outlying parts and thought should be given to building it 
in as part of the transportation system. 


Washington needs an adequate street and highway sys- 
tem. The development of the present system has been 
marked by four fairly distinct periods: 


1. Up to some 40 or 50 years ago, with the city almost 
entirely within the Florida Avenue boundary, when the 
L’Enfant street system met the needs admirably. The ex- 
cellence of his plan for the area covered is evidenced by 
the small number of street changes made or seriously con- 
sidered. 

2. A decade or two when the city was growing outside 
the Florida Ave. limits without adequate planning. The 
most serious result of this was the failure to project Penn- 
sylvania Ave. (to the northwest), 16th St., and New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and New Jersey Aves. beyond the original 
plan. 16th St. has since been cut through the Meridian Hill 
district at great expense. 

3. A period beginning in 1893, when under supervision 
of a highway commission a belated effort-was made to ex- 
tend the L’Enfant Plan over the remainder of the District. 
New Hampshire Ave. extended was laid out, substantially 
in line with the Plan, but with a gap of about a mile. The 
Vermont and New Jersey Ave. arteries were not extended, 
but other arterial ways, some short and fragmentary, others 
of considerable length, were laid out or planned, often, how- 
ever, with gaps disconnecting them from the main avenue 
system. 

Even more serious was the disregard of topography in the 
new street system. Florida Ave. is in general at the base 
of a hill, and the relatively level ground south of it lent 
itself naturally to the rectangular system of the L’Enfant 
Plan. Outside of the Florida Ave. limits the hilly and 
broken ground calls for different treatment. Unfortunately 
the rectangular system has been followed here, resulting 
in real-estate operations south of Chevy Chase, where 


trees are being cut off from great areas and hills and ravines 
leveled as the only practical means of opening up streets 
in accord with the plan. 

4. A recent period with an effort to conform to modern 
planning ideas, as in Massachusetts Park north of Rock 
Creek between Connecticut and Massachusetts Aves., where 
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no rigid highway plan had been established, and adjoin- 
ing parts of Maryland, where the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission has jurisdiction over all highway and 


street layouts. This Maryland Commission is laying out 
secondary streets in keeping with the contour of the ground, 
and planning connections between the arterial highways in 
Maryland and in the District. It appears able to offer 
ready future co-operation. 

On the Virginia side, as in the District itself, there 
is much to be desired in the organization for and present 
status of the street and highway planning. Immediate 
reconsideration of the street plans urged, so far as it 
applies to the many streets not yet: opened, with a view 
to relocating these streets, other than the arteries, in 
curved lines according to the topography, permitting 
preservation of the woods, hills and valleys of the District. 
To continue their present wholesale destruction will rob 
the city of much natural beauty. 


In considering the future development of Washington 
the influence of the Potomac and adjoining Government 
lands on both banks, should be considered, as it affects 
the availability and accessibility of Virginia residential 
property. There are three highway bridges across the 
Potomac: 

1. Highway Bridge, from 14th St., S. W.—the main route 
to Alexandria, Mt. Vernon and Richmond, serving a wide, 
sparsely developed area south of Arlington Cemetery. 

2. Francis Scott Key Bridge, from 35th St., Georgetown— 
about 2% miles above Highway Bridge, replacing the old 
Aqueduct Bridge. It serves a wide area of small communi- 
ties north and west of Arlington Cemetery. 

3. Chain Bridge, 3 miles above Key Bridge. too far west 
to play a large part at present. 

A fourth, the Arlington Memorial Bridge,* has been 
under consideration. The topography and location of the 
bridges make the effective distance from the office district 
to Virginia somewhat greater than to the north and north- 
west of Washington. 

The residential trend has lately been toward this high 
ground in the northwest and business has followed. 

To the northeast and across the Anacostia River to the 
east and southeast, the most attractive residential land 
is farther from the business district than the northwest 
section. 

Rock Creek Park, for much of its length, has an im- 
proved driveway which is suited to carry much of the 
traffic of the congested thoroughfares mentioned. There 
are various connections between the parkway and these 
thoroughfares; others are much to be desired. An 
obstacle is its termination at Zoological Park, two miles 
from the business district. Plans are prepared for con- 
tinuing it down Rock Creek to its mouth. 


Despite the barrier of the Potomac and adjacent public 
lands the highlands northwest of Arlington Cemetery will 
doubtless be increasingly developed for residential pur- 
poses if this is overcome. The Key Bridge is now 
virtually the sole connection. Its usefulness is lessened 
by the narrowness of M St., Georgetown, which should 
be widened. Improved connections should be made with 
Potomac Park, with the upland to the north and with the 
Conduit Rd. and Chain Bridge routes to the west. There 
is great need for improving the Virginia Key Bridge ap- 
proaches. Even so, there will be demand for an addi- 
tional crossing between the Key and Highway Bridges, 
such as the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 


Two principal through highways seem now needed in 
Virginia. The one to Richmond merits improvement. 


*See the Journat for February, 1924. 
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The other, extending west to the Shenandoah Valley, is 
only partly improved. 


Again considering the Maryland arterial highways the 
main thoroughfares to the most rapidly growing residen- 
tial district, should be protected against throttling down 
at the retail shopping centers which naturally grow up, 
and enlarged to accommodate street-railway installations 
and meet traffic requirements. 


There are two Baltimore highways. One, via Georgia 
Ave. and Olney, is too indirect to carry much traffic. The 
other, via Rhode Island Ave., Bladensburg and Hyatts- 
ville, is direct except for some undesirable turns. 


A broad Baltimore-Washington boulevard intermediate 
between these two is projected by Maryland, to lead 
from the extreme northern corner of the District, con- 
necting with streets and avenues, including 16th St., not 
‘yet opened up at this point. The needed connections 
should be made. 


The Annapolis highway, through Anacostia, is very 
indirect. A shorter one from the Baltimore road at 
Bladensburg is planned by Maryland. In this connection 
New York Ave. should be made a direct independent ap- 
proach. Separation of passengers and freight on these 
highways is increasingly necessary. 

The arterial roads of the Washington, region lack 
interconnections. There should be at least two belt high- 
ways north of the Potomac. One might be a picturesque 
boulevard following the line of forts in the District, such 
as considered since the Park Commission report (1902), 
and favored by the present:report on Parks. The other 
should be entirely in Maryland. In Virginia one belt line 
along the line of forts would suffice at present. Many 
highways are too narrow. ‘The limitations on recent 
corrective work in the District have been largely due to 
lack of funds. It is hoped the money will be now forth- 
coming. 

Washington is fortunate in its wide streets and avenues. 
The proportion of roadway, however, is not always suited 
to traffic needs, as the sidewalks are generally very wide. 
The roadways can be increased by setting the curb lines 
back, but only as needed. 

Washington has much space for parking cars which, 
properly laid out, could furnish better facilities. The use 
of portions of public grounds and vacant lots for parking 
might be considered. In congested parts the time is near 
when it may be well to construct storage buildings for 
cars. For auto tourists who prefer to camp as they go, 
additional space and facilities should be provided. Such 
changes would, it is felt, be building on the L’Enfant 
Plan. The Committee realizes that responsible authori- 
ties have been giving the problems all possible attention 
and that details of a co-ordinated future development 
must be worked out through continuous technical studies. 
The needs haye outrun provisions for them, and recent 
appropriations have not permitted thorough study or 
timely execution of adopted plans. It is urged that these 
needs be brought to the attention of Congress. 


The Sirtscheli- Medresse in Konia 


The Sirtscheli-Medresse is one of the most beauti- 
ful, and, as regards the history of ceramics, the most 
interesting building in the Middle Ages in Konia. It 
was erected during the reign of the Sultan Kai Chosro II 
and served during 1242-1243 as a school for law students. 


A richly decorated corridor of stone leads to the court, 
the brick walls of which are partly in ruins. Three sides 
of the court are bordered with arcades in back of which 
are situated the cells formerly occupied by the students. 
The fourth side opposite the corridor is formed by a 
deep niche bordered on either side by a square dome- 
covered room. ‘The niche especially is richly and art- 
istically decorated with faience. The illustration upon 
the opposite page shows a part of the left facade of the 
Liwan in the court. The inscriptions intermingled with 
the decorative friezes show that the faience decora- 
tions were made by “Muhammed, Architect of Tus” 
(Persia), who adds that “such work as this will never 
again be done in this world.” 


New Members Elected 
(As of 16 March, 1924) 


Chas. R. Wait, John T. Whitmore, Boston; John J. 
Wade, Burrato; Richard Seaton Gregg, Peoria, CENTRAL 
Iturnors; Fred L. Starbuck, Binghamton; Isaac V. Van 
Duzer, Syracuse, CENTRAL New York; Alfred Edgerton 
Manierre, H. Clyde Miller, Solon L. Reily, Ralph Edw. 
Stoetzel, Willard Clyde Walker, CHicaco; Harold 
Clark McLaughlin, Preston S. Stevens, Georcia; Henry 
E. Crow, Chas. Norton, Jr., Frank L. Proctor, Warren 
L. Rindge, Kenneth C. Welch, Granp Rapips; Cecil F. 
Boucher, Wichita, Kansas; Geo. F. Fossum, Aberdeen, 
S. D., Minnesota; Ross E. Goddard, East Orange; 
Wesley Darwin Hunter, New Rochelle, N. Y., NEw 
Jersey; G. R. Berryman, Wilson; Jas. Robt. Thrower, 
Raleigh, NortH Carotina; Harvey M. King, Fargo, 
S. D.; Geo. Foote Dunham, Chas. Edward Martin, 
Jamieson Parker, Orecon; Chas. Howatt Biggar, 
Bakersfield; Frederic M. Ashley, Saul Harris Brown, 
Orville L. Clark, Loyall Farragut Watson, Los Angeles, 
SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA; Benj. Earle Irby, Beaumont, 
SoutH Texas; Reginald V. Arnold, Bristol, Va.; Wm. 
C. Colley, Nashville, TENNESSEE; Frederic G. Bates, 
Chester B. Lee, Totepo; Francis Drischler, Alexandria, 
VircINIA; Osgood Holmes, Frederick John Ritter, 
WasHincTon, D. C.; Francis P. Rooney, Spokane, 
WASHINGTON StTaTE; Fred S. Jones, San Antonio, WEST 
Texas; Alex. H. Bauer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Le Brun Scholarship Awards 


The Problem selected for the 1924 Le Brun Scholar- 
arship Competition was based by the committee upon “a 
practical problem, one which comes under the observation 
of many communities in various parts of the United 
States.” 


A prosperous city of from 100,000 to 150,000 popula- 
tion has voted the funds necessary for the construction of 
a readjustment centre for military and civilian neuro- 
psychiatric cases to be erected as a War Memorial. 

The Centre was to be located on public ground in 
proximity to a main street which forms one of the boun- 
daries of the building site, where there is a little or no 
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FROM OUR BOOK 


grade. The Centre, with approaches, to be confined to a 
space 190’ x 250’. 

It was essential that the building be of non-institutional 
type and cheerful and human in character, a single com- 
pact building with or without a court or courts, or a 
grouping of semi-detached buildings. All portions were 
to tz well lighted and readily accessible from the entrance. 
It might be one or two stories in height, with the first 
floor raised but slightly above grade. It was estimated 
that about 100 men were to be under supervision in this 
Centre during the daytime only. 

The building was to contain a vestibule or foyer, a 
salesroom, an office for the resident psychiatrist, a small 
ward of four beds, an office for the director of occupa- 
tional therapy, an office for the director of social welfare, 
coat rooms and toilets; work rooms for woodworking, 
shoe repairing, weaving and dyeing, printing, bookbinding 
and leather working, jewelry and ornamental metal work, 
reed and willow furniture, chair caning and repairing, 
brush and broom making, cement and pottery work, sheet 
metal work, general auto mechanics, etc.; and coat rooms 
and toilets. 

The following awards were decided upon by the jury’: 

The Prize, Otto F. Cerny, Cicero, Illinois. 

First Mention, Robbins L. Conn, New York. 

Second Mention, Charles J. Dornbusch, New York. 

Third Mention, Victor Pribil, Woodhaven, L. I. 

The Committee was highly gratified at the high stand- 
ard of ability and draftsmanship shown and the serious 
and conscientious study and ability indicated in presenting 
the solutions of the problem. Conditions of the compe- 
tition require that in making the award the jury give 
consideration to the records of qualification filed by the 
competitors as well as to the comparative excellence of 
the drawings submitted. 

The prize winning drawings showed a thorough appre- 
ciation of the requirements of the program, as written, 
as well as those portions of it purposely left to be inferred. 
The ability of this competitor was clearly apparent in 
his uniform presentation of a very irregular and pictur- 
esque solution in a simple and straightforward manner. 


Announcements 


Notice has come to the Secretary from two cities in 
the East to the effect that a draftsman, calling himself 
Harry B. Borden, is soliciting work and asking for an 
advance against salary because of a wife ill in the hospital. 
As the experiences of those reporting the incidents do not 
bear out the representations, architects would do well to 
bear the occurrences in mind. 


F. P. Pratt & BroTHER announce the removal of their 
offices to 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. P. Russetr announces the opening of offices at 
321 Fleming Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


1Charles E. Birge, Electus D. Litchfield, Grosvenor Atterbury, 


Otto R. Eggers, Milton B. Medary, Jr., and D. Everett Waid. 


SHELF 
From Our Book Shelf 


A Native Architecture 


Information regarding Bermuda usually sifts into this 
country by way of badly colored postcards sent by the 
traveler to some of his less fortunate friends. Often we 
have heard enthusiastic descriptions of its picturesqueness, 
but Bermuda has remained a remote province to most of 
us. Therefore, this volume’ by John S$. Humphreys, As- 
sociate Professor at Harvard, is a valuable addition to 
the libraries. 

In the preface we are quite adequately informed of the 
problems in Bermuda today. The continual sacrifice and 
degradation of early traditions to commercialism occurs 
there as well as in the United States. Nevertheless, we 
are led to believe by the next and accompanying photo- 
graphs that there are still beautiful 
undefiled. 

The historical note gives a brief résumé of the early 
life on the island. It was known as early as 1511, when 
it was visited by Juan de Bermudez. In 1609 a party 
of adventurers from England ran ashore there. The 
glowing reports of this new land given upon their return 
to England caused the Virginia Company to enlarge its 
charter to include Bermuda. In 1616 Daniel Tucker 
became the first governor. He surveyed the land and 
divided it into eight tribes. The present day parishes are 
founded upon these divisions. From then on the history 
is traced through the rise and fall of the fortunes of this 
romantic island. At the present time the tourist brings 
it prosperity. We may hope that this will not contribute 
too greatly to the destruction of the native traditions. 

The average architect is so confronted by problems of 
planning, architectural style and complications of the 
20th century that the straightforward solution of his 
problem is often lost. The author states that the original 
buildings of early Bermuda fit well into the landscape, 
that in no case are they self-conscious. That fact alone 
makes them worthy of careful study. If we would always 
try this test on our own problems many mistakes would 


be avoided. 


Bermuda is an island of volcanic rock, too soft for 
carving but in adequate quantities for all buildings, cov- 
ered with a thin layer of soil sufficient for luxuriant 
vegetation. Taking water supply from underground 
there is unknown. Water for all purposes comes from 
the abundant rainfall caught from the roofs of the houses. 
This accounts for the steep roofs and small projections 
of cornices, and makes it necessary that their roofs be 
always kept clean. They are built of thin slabs of stone 
and often whitewashed. Our eyes, accustomed to heavy 
or solid color crowning our facades, might make these 
cottages seem slightly anemic at first glance. On further 
investigation it is obvious that this is one more of the char- 
acteristics which give these Bermuda houses charm. 
Stone carving is seldom seen, as skilled workmen have 
never been available. 


many examples 


In floor planning we see another individual character- 


1 Bermuda Houses. By John S. Humphreys. Marshall-Jones Co. 
1924. 
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istic. One room opens into another as convenience re- 
quires. It is refreshing to see a simple plan with the 
complications of the modern house eliminated. Often it 
is noticeable that they ramble, at the same time retaining 
a balance. 

Thus nature has combined with historical development 
to produce a unique architectural style in Bermuda. It 
is direct, sincere and free from affectation. The collection 
of photographs duly informs us of its beauty. It is easy 
to see how the author has been impressed, and his en- 
thusiasm has in turn filled us with keen appreciation for 
this work. From his descriptions and illustrations we 
can easily build a picture of these houses of mellow stone, 
surrounded by semi-tropical verdure, the blue of sky and 
the brilliance of gardens. In fact, the picture is quite 
complete. For this alone each member of the profession 
should feel indebted to the author for his contribution. 


SUMNER MAUvRICE SPAULDING. 


Byways in Spain 

Mr. Cram, in an introduction to 
Winsor Soule’s “Spanish Farm Houses and Minor Public 
* has woven a myth and has cast over the 


Our picturesque 


Buildings,” 
whole a charm quite enthralling to the “un-circular- 
triperized’”—to use his own coinage. Even the dutiful 
and dry tripper might well regret his conventional ignor- 
ance of the technique of travel after inhaling the atmos- 
phere of simple grandeur brought back and given to us 
by Mr. Soule in this publication. 

Mr. Cram states that the composition of these small 
buildings is so good it could not be premeditated. This 
fertile suggestion gives at once a wonderful opportunity 
for an argument. It is a’ possible subject for volumes 
of interesting discussion—more of which among architects 
would add flavor to a life which is too often nowadays— 
well, we all know what! 

We should, theoretically, all take trips to Spain and 
write subtle introductions to each other’s books—and 
we would, were we all Crams or Soules. 

But just to start the argument let us say that we do 
not agree with Mr. Cram’s inferences; that we are fully 
convinced, Mr. Cram notwithstanding, that the psy- 
chology of form and color and the intelligent use of this 
psychology by architects would not lend itself to dryness. 

Let us argue that the intelligent study of the require- 
ments for the best development of roses does not lead to 
the wrong planting and care of them—or to the pro- 
duction of a less lovely fragrance—even though a non- 
scientific rose culture may, by chance, have produced some 
excellent results in centuries gone by. 

Let us afirm—and, growing warm to the argument, 
pound the old draughting board—and again insist that 
the unconscious inherited attributes of the mind, after 
all, largely render the ultimate judgment on form and 
color; that these mind-attributes in any two individuals 
of the race are, fundamentally, as like as the love of 
any two roses for the sun and air; and that the more 
thoroughly we know the history and mechanics of these 
mental attributes—these unconscious mental needs—the 
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more easily and gracefully we may accomplish their 
satisfaction. 

We will then declaim, taking an attitude of defense, 
that the danger in the path of the unintelligent architect 
lies in his endeavoring to satisfy the taste which the 
public thinks it ought to have; whereas, having grasped 
the psychology of form and color, he should appeal first 
to the basic tastes bred into the individual by the whole 
of race experience—unconscious tastes, which the indi- 
vidual no more controls than he controls his desire for 


food. 

After enjoying the natural dignity found in the pictures 
which Mr. Soule spreads before us, one is not yet con- 
vinced with Mr. Cram that they are more perfect be- 
cause less premeditated. Nevertheless their freshness 
forces the conclusion that only as the architect assimilates 
the basic principles and makes them a part of his very 
self—-only as he is able to submerge them; only as he is 
able to produce the natural simple solutions of the prob- 
lems of this day and this civilization, can he be said to 
be adding to the progress of the world. 

All architects, of whatsoever clime or training, will be 
inspired by Mr. Soule’s book of rural Spain. 


STaNwoop STERRITT. 


A Handbook for Students 


The book* gives information and advice which is useful 
both to the student and to his parents. The prevalent 
public ignorance of the guiding principles of an architect’s 
career amply justifies the writing of such a book, even 
though the education of the public is only incidental to its 
main purpose. Unquestionably there is much sound ad- 
vice which is applicable to students in both countries, but 
its direct appeal is to the prospective English architect. 
For us in America, therefore, its interest lies in the indi- 
cation of the differences in educational methods which 
prevail on the two sides of the Atlantic. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that the 
standard architectural course in England is for five years, 
a characteristic which has been strongly urged as a neces- 
sary improvement in our schools here, although it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether the entrance requirements for 
such a course are on an equality with our own. 


It is also noteworthy that no special reference is made 
as to the value of a college course in preparation for 
the highly specialized year of professional study, even 
though there is ample recognition of the need for the 
greatest possible breadth in the students’ general back- 
ground. 


One of the most useful features of the book is an 
excellent outline for an architectural library. The list 
is prepared with judgment and discrimination, and should 
prove useful to all students. On the other hand the 
examples of architectural draughtsmanship which are 
shown are of very unequal quality, and overemphasize 
the use of pen and ink with its relative lack of true 
values. An excellent index adds much to the general 
availability of the volume. WILLIAM EMERSON. 


8 Architectural Students’ Handbook. 


By F. R. Yerbury, Technical 
Journals, Ltd. 
































Some Old Connecticut Houses 


This is a foliot of twenty-five plates, consisting of 
measured drawings with full-size details of moulded 
sections, supplemented by photographs. All the examples 
in this collection are interesting as a revelation of the 
carpenter's “interpretation” of the eighteenth century 
handbook: some of them, like the front entrance to the 
Ives House, in Cheshire, Conn., are ingenious departures 
from conventional practice, whilst others, like the door 
in the house at Guilford, are simply honest vernacular 
design, without a trace of Palladio. While the freedom 
and spontaneity which these houses exhibit are delightful, 
one wonders how much of the spirit can be rendered by a 
draughtsman in search of details. In so far as Colonial 
architecture can be reproduced by this method, however, 
Mr. Kelly’s plates will be a valuable guide; and their 
format should make them particularly serviceable in the 
draughting room. Although the date of these houses 
is not given, they precede in taste, if not in time, the 
rigorous Early Republican Mode: they belong more to 
the farmer than to the merchant, and more to the country 
than to the town. 

Lewis Mumrorp. 


Some Colonial Interiors 


The author has “endeavored to make this book® pri- 
marily a pictorial summary rather than a documentary 
one.” We take this to be the author’s somewhat euphem- 
istic way of explaining that he is attempting to add to the 
vocabulary of Colonial work rather than to make any 
logical or fundamental presentation of the material which 
he has collected. It is only fair to judge his book in the 
light of his purpose. The question which we ask about 
it then is—how much new material has he presented, how 
much of this material is distinguished, and how usable 
is the form in which it is offered? 

In one sense little new material is offered to the archi- 
tect already familiar with existing records of Colonial 
work. The book is made up entirely of Interiors. The 
author’s method has been to collect photographs already 
taken of work already known rather than to hunt out 
and photograph unknown examples. He has divided these 
into groups by subject—general interiors, fireplaces, stair- 
cases, doors and windows—and, generally speaking, ar- 
ranged the material of each group in chronological order. 
Maryland and Virginia are represented, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, the District of Columbia and the New England 
states, except Vermont. Massachusetts, with its hundred 
plates, predominates; the book contains as many from this 
state as from all the other states combined. Examples 
from Pennsylvania and Connecticut bulk largest after 
those from Massachusetts. Other states are represented 
by from two to ten plates each. 

The group of General Interiors give a well-proportioned 
arrangement of late 17th, early, middle and late 18th 
century work. Early fireplaces are shown only as an 
element of these General Interiors. Fireplaces as a sepa- 





*Early Connecticut Architecture, by J. Frederick Kelly, A.1.A. 
William Helburn, Inc. ‘ at 

®* Colonial Interiors. By Leigh French. William Helburn, Inc. 
1923. 
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rate group are chiefly confined to mantels and details of 
mantels, and so are late in period. Of a late period also, 
generally speaking, are the groups of staircases, doors 
and windows, the window group being the weakest of the 
collection. 

Of the distinguished work shown there are the Capen, 
Royall and Jeremiah Lee houses from Massachusetts; a 
staircase from the Rochambeau-Vernen house, Rhode 
Island; Sewall house, Maryland; Webb house, Connecti- 
cut; Shirley, Branden, Westover from Virginia; Went- 
worth house, New Hampshire. Of this the Sewell and 
Webb houses are quite new material. In general the Con- 
necticut work is the chief contribution. 

Distinguished also, at any rate for helpfulness, are the 
score or so of scale drawings reproduced in the back of 
the book. These with the Connecticut work and occa- 
sional isolated examples from other states are the sources 
of interest to the architect. The touching up due to un- 
evenness in quality of the photographs is to be regretted, 
as is also the frequent padding and the too numerous 
errors of caption. 

There is room for a book on Colonial interiors which 
shall be arranged to a logical or structural idea. Vocabu- 
lary is desirable and necessary, but something more is 
needed in the use of the Colonial style, and this something 
could be indicated by a book on interiors compiled under 
the guidance of a logical idea. THomas P. Rospinson. 


Gardens 


Garden Colour® has little of practical value in it for 
either the architect or landscape architect. It is written 
largely as a reference book for English amateur garden- 
ers, and while any book on English architecture is likely 
to be worth reading by an American architect, there is 
a difference when it comes to English gardening—a differ- 
ence of climate! Many of the plants mentioned as avail- 
able for naturalizing, such as cyclamen, are only grown 
in hothouses here. . In California and the South it is 
possible that most of them will thrive. 

The book has a degree of inspirational worth: the em- 
phasis on simple grouping of large masses of flowers; 
the plea for the use of shrubs with colored twigs and 
attractive berries for winter effects, and the massing of 
these shrubs; the insistence on the beauty of much native 
material; all things that can bear emphasis no matter how 
well we realize them. 

There are specific examples of planting, too, that have 
interest, such as the use of Forsythia Suspensa for train- 
ing against houses, for the various purposes to which 
climbing and trailing roses may be put, and for combina- 
tions of flowers for special and definite effects. 

All this and more is here. There are many illustra- 
tions—reproductions of rather wishy-washy but suggestive 
water colors. The book’s greatest fault is that to reach 
the valuable material in the text one must wade through 
pages of flamboyant phrasing. Why will writers, and 
especially women writers, give vent to maudlin senti- 


mentality when discussing gardens? D. K. 
*Garden Colour, edited and illustrated by Margaret Waterfield, 

with articles by Mrs. C. W. Earle, E.V.B.; Rose Kingsley, Hon. 

Vicary Gibbs and others. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1922. 





HERE seems to be dawning at the present time a 

certain toleration among the cognoscenti and literati 

for what might be termed the calisthenics of archi- 
tecture. The public regards the practice of the profession 
as a healthy and beneficent exercise on the part of its 
devotees, and views with complacence their varied convo- 
lutions and anfractuosities. Magazine writers and para- 
graphers of the daily press frequently devote a few lines to 
some architectural topic that betokens an awakening inter- 
est in the noblest of the arts. Such English writers as Arnold 
Bennett, Leonard Merrick, and Aldous Huxley have 
introduced minor characters who speak quite frankly 
about architects and their ways. In The Old Adam 
there is an architect, a rather pathetic figure, skilfully 
drawn, who appears from time to time and lends inter- 
est to the picture. In several of Mr. Merrick’s books, 
notably A Chair on the Boulevard and While Paris 
Laughed (books which should be in every architect’s 
library, so overflowing are they with the joyousness and 
pranks of youth), there is a rejuvenescence of the spirit 
of Cellini, Cervantes, and Casanova... Aldous Huxley 
in Antic Hay has drawn a wonderful picture in old 
Gumbril of an architect gone to seed, but still vibrant 
with the divine fire. Here is what he says about the 
modern indifference to the Aganippides, immortal daugh- 
ters of Zeus and Mnemosyne: 

“It has always struck me as very curious that people 
are so little affected by the vile and discordant archi- 
tecture around them. Suppose now that all these brass 
bands of unemployed ex-soldiers that blow so mournfully 
at all the street corners were suddenly to play nothing 
but a series of senseless and divided discords—why, the 
first policeman would move them on and the second 
would put them under arrest, and the passersby would 
try to lynch them on their way to the police station. 
There would be a real spontaneous outcry of indigna- 
tion. But when at these same street corners the con- 
tractors run up enormous palaces of steel and stone that 
are every bit as stupid and ignoble and inharmonious as 
ten brass bandsmen, each playing a different tune in a 
different key, there is no outcry. The police don’t arrest 
the architect; the passing pedestrians don’t throw stones 
at the workmen. They don’t notice that anything’s wrong. 
It’s odd, it’s very odd. 

“The fact is that Architecture is a more difficult and 
intellectual art than music. Music—that is just a faculty 
you're born with, as you might be born with a snub 
nose. But the sense of plastic beauty—though that is, 
of course, an inborn faculty—is something that has to be 
developed and intellectually ripened. It’s an affair of 
the mind; experience and thought have to draw it out. 
There are infant prodigies in music; but there are no 
infant prodigies in Architecture. A man can be 
an excellent musician and a perfect imbecile. But a 
good architect must also be a man of sense, a man who 
knows how to think and profit by experience. Now, as 
almost none of the people who pass along the streets of 
London, or any other city of the world, do know how 
to think or profit by experience, it follows that they 
cannot appreciate Architecture. The innate faculty is 


strong enough in them to make them dislike discord in 
music; but they haven’t the wits to develop that other 
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innate faculty—the sense of plastic beauty—which would 
enable them to see and disapprove of the same barbarism 
in architecture.” 

* * * 

Painters with imagination are finding architectural 
subjects worthy of careful analysis, and we may hope 
again to see such great canvases as those of Fragonard, 
Hubert Robert and Canaletto. French and _ Italian 
writers have always been very frank in mentioning archi- 
tects where the occasion seemed to warrant. ‘The 
“Divine” Aretino’s letters to Titian, Sansovino, and 
Michelangelo show forth his best qualities, his worship 
of art, and his admiration and affection for artists. This 
most baffling and abnormal character, whose influence 
during his lifetime was prodigious, whose insolence and 
debauchery were without parellel, in an age in which 
moral standards were complex and inscrutable, displayed 
his truest and sincerest instincts in his love of art. 


7 * *° 


Really interesting treatises on architecture are rare, 
and when one is found laden with the scent of asphodels, 
perfumed with the honey of Hymettus, so to speak, let 
note be made. 

Blondel’s Cours d’Architecture, published in 1771, con- 
tains his lectures given in 1750 and the years following 
in his School of Arts. He treats in his Introduction of 
the utility of architecture and of the means of acquir- 
ing the talents necessary to an architect. After giving 
an abridged history of architecture, the origin of the arts 
of gardening, sculpture, and painting, three chapters are 
devoted to the sources of art, the precepts of art, and 
the reasoning of art. There are a number of plates to 
illustrate the various details, proportions, accessories, 
and so on; the material and visible expressions, the mem- 
bra disiecta, as it were, of the inner and spiritual arcana 
of the Castalian font. 

Chapter Four: (Analysis of Art, or the Means of 
Knowing how to Distinguish Good from Mediocre Archi- 
tecture )—apparently there was no bad architecture in 
those days—and Chapter Five (concerning Taste in 
Art, or the Manner of Avoiding all that which is Con- 
trary to It) contain in about one hundred pages some 
of the best writing on architecture ever offered to a 
callous world. There are little monographs on the 
Sublimity of Architecture, The Admiration that Archi- 
tecture May Cause, On True Style in Architecture, What 
is Understood by Beautiful Architecture, On the Nobility 
of the Forms in Architecture, On the Difference Between 
a Male, Firm, or Virile Character in Architecture, What 
is Understood by a Mysterious Architecture, What is 
Frivolous Architecture, and other topics that represent 
a liberal education to any who may read them. 


Here is a little extract to whet the appetite, a spiritual 
aid for intellectual digestion: 


“To define the sublime of which we are speaking, one 
must himself be sublime, and we are far removed from 
that perfection. Moreover, we agree that there are 
limits which must absolutely never be exceeded, if one 
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does not wish to fall into the gigantic, which only im- 
presses the vulgar. A colossus without proportions, and 
composed, so to speak, of pieces brought together, can- 
not obtain the suffrages of men of taste, nor of reason- 
able men, no matter how grand may be the idea. To 
reach to the Sublimity of Art, one must reunite in his 
productions knowledge, genius, beauty, regularity, con- 
venience, solidity, and usefulness; but, however, it must 
be understood that the methodical mind, meditation, 
austerity can produce a good architect, and that genius, 
soul, enthusiasm alone can raise the artist to the Sublime; 
that the mind defines, that sentiment paints, and that is 
what gives life to all productions.” 


* * * 


To advert to a modern example that is pertinent as 
exemplifying a fine appreciation for what is best in archi- 
tectural expression, the following was clipped recently 
from the New York Evening Post; it should cause the 
bosom of the architect of the building under discussion 
to become “perfumed with pride.” 


“We have discovered a Bank in which poets ought to 
keep their accounts. It is so unquestionably the most 
beautiful thing of its kind we have ever seen that it 
deserves a paragraph of its own. It is the new build- 
ing of the Equitable Trust Company in Atlantic City: a 
sober, secure, dignified little edifice when first seen from 
the outside; then, as you study it, unobtrusive charms 
begin to be apparent. The cunningly rounded window- 
corners, the marble strips inside the window-frames, the 
tall columns of contrasting marble at the front door, 
leading up to a porch ceiling of iridescent tiles which, 
when lit at night, glitter like peacock feathers—all this 
is handsomely symbolic of the spirit of a city whose pros- 
perity is based upon gayety—whose livelihood is liveliness. 
And inside, if you are a lover of such matters, Mr. Kelly, 
the delighted cashier, will show you how different the 
building is from the dull heaviness or the equally dull 
magnificence of most successful banks. First, while the 
building had seemed not large, you will be amazed at the 
space and height: at the soft shining of the birch-bark 
colored walls, the iron grill-work suggestive of old Spanish 
treasure-chests, the touches of color and harmony every- 
where. Behind the iron railing the open circular door of 
the vault, in a great ring of glimmering steel, shines like 
an immense jewel set in dull silver. This door, as lovely 
and intricate as the works of a watch, is lit up at night 
by reflected lighting, and people halt on the pavement to 
peer in and wonder where that lunar-like illumination 
comes from. A rumor even went about that the door 
was made of solid silver. All this sort of thing, need we 
add, is Good Business. Get people wondering, and they’ll 
talk; and talk is the material of prosperity, humanity being 
what it is. 

“The people who work in the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of Atlantic City, when they moved into their new 
building last summer, suddenly found themselves, unex- 
pectedly, amazingly, and by the genius of the architect 
who had planned and executed their new quarters, living 
daily among surroundings of beauty. And lo, how they 
responded, as people almost always will. Their own 
pride was involved. We asked one of the janitors what 
he thought about the building. ‘I’d like to see anyone 
scratch it!’ he replied, almost fiercely. 

“There isn’t a thing in the whole building, from light- 
ing fixtures to radiator screens, from window curtains to 
the racks for deposit slips, that isn’t a perfectly planned 
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integral in a harmonious whole, as prettily thought out 
as a boudoir of Old France. The place is bright and 
strong and charming as a jewel casket. That is what one 
means by the spirit of Art. It is a sense of pride in the 
thing itself, over and above its mere utility.” 


* * * 


Unfortunately the change of ownership in the Evening 
Post, which went into effect January first, has deprived 
us of Dr. Morley’s stimulating column. Satisfied nullity 
and banal solemnity have replaced with sententious prud- 
hommeries the poetic inflatus that formerly graced its 
pages. Herodotus tells us how the cohorts of Cyrus 
destroyed the Ionic Order in Asia Minor and captured 
the cities of Phocea, Teos, Miletus, and the other Greek 
colonies by means of mounds; forcing the inhabitants to 
shut themselves up within the walls, he heaped piles of 
earth against them, and thus carried their towns. The 
Ionic Order still flourishes, for its spirit is immortal, and 
the fount of the Hypocrene, quand meme, flows in the 
sacred groves of Mount Helicon. H. G. R. 


- —e 
Current Activities 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Propucers’ RESEARCH COUNCIL 
STRUCTURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Revision of Code of Lighting of School Buildings. 
(Under American Engineering Standards Committee 
procedure.) A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Sectional Committee was held in New York on 26 
February. The Institute, joint sponsor for this code 
with the American Society of Illuminating Engineers, was 
represented by Mr. E. C. Dobbin. 

The revised draft, dated 23 January, was submitted for 
final review and with a few changes was regarded as 
ready for submission for adoption. The discussion cen- 
tered largely around a diagram of a class room, two 
members holding the diagram should indicate the ideal 
location of the windows (on left side and off center to 
rear of classroom) and one of the two that this ideal 
could be realized in general practice. ‘The architects 
pointed out the impracticability of consistently carrying 
out this ideal under the varying conditions of practice. 
They held that practical conditions could be met by a 
window arrangement very nearly approximating the ideal 
(on left side in center of wall). The Committee felt 
the diagram should indicate what was recognized as a 
good and practical window arrangement and a footnote 
was inserted recommending the ideal arrangement wher- 
ever conditions would permit. 


Standard Specifications for Terra Cotta. (Under 
American Engineering Standards Committee procedure.) 
A meeting of the sectional committee was held 1 Febru- 
ary, Washington, D. C. The Institute was represented 
by Mr. L. E. Kern. The Standard Specifications as pre- 
pared by the National Terra Cotta Society were submitted 
for discussion. Mr. Kern called attention to the possi- 
bility of the A.E.S.C. not accepting the specification in 
the form presented, as it includes certain items, such as 















































































































































































































delivery of materials, not usually contained. The opinion 
was, however, that the specification should be presented 
to the A.E.S.C. in the general form, and if the items re- 
ferred to were not approved, they could be modified. 

Mr. J. W. Ginder, of the office of the Supervising 
Architect, questioned whether the clauses on quality of 
material would insure the receiving of Terra Cotta of the 
finish desired or of Terra Cotta able to perform its 
proper “functions.” The other members called attention 
to the fact that the particular paragraphs referred to 
were those which possibly had received more discussion 
and more revision in the preliminary drafts than any 
others, and that while they might not be as desirable as 
it is ultimately hoped they can be made, yet in the present 
development of the art and industry they are an im- 
provement over anything previously available. Further- 
more, the manufacturer at the present time is giving par- 
ticular study to these items and in view of the closer 
contact now maintained between the architect and the 
manufacturer it was believed that the points were as well 
covered as is possible at present. Mr. Ginder’s motion 
that the Bureau of Standards as sponsor for the Standard 
Specification for the Manufacture, Furnishing and Set- 
ting of Terra Cotta, as adopted by the National Terra 
Cotta Society, recommend to the A.E.S.C. its adoption 
of these specifications, with the sole amendment that 
“Suggestions for” from the heading “Suggestions for 
Corollary Clauses” be removed, was unanimously adopted. 

American Engineering Standards Committee. A meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee was held in New York 
on 14 Feb. Mr. S. W. Jones represented the Institute. 
Dr. A. S. McAllister, chairman of the Department of 
Commerce Committee on a Pan-American Conference, 
gave a résumé of his Committee’s preliminary report 
to Mr. Hoover. The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that there was a need for a Pan-American Conference 
to promote uniformity of standards. It was resolved that 
the chairman offer to the Government the offices of the 
A.E.S.C. in furthering development of an engineering 
glossary for Pan-American use and that the A.E.S.C. 
express its interest to the Government in the proposed 
‘Pan-American Conference on standardization and offer 
to aid in making it a success in any specified way. 

The report of the special committee to consider Stand- 
ard Symbols for Wiring Plans for the Electrical Equip- 
ment of Buildings was recommended for adopticn. It 
was voted that the question of approval of these symbols 
as tentative American Standards be put to letter ballot 
with recommendations for favorable action. 

A meeting of the Producers’ Research Council was 
held on 11 April at the Old Colony Club, New York 
City. Mr. O. C. Harn, chairman, reported that the 
Advisory Committee had been appointed and had held 
several meetings, but none with the Institute as yet. He 
advised against hasty movements, saying that the Council 
wished members with ideals comparable to those of the 
Institute. Mr. Lyman Clark, General Electric Co., 
stated that he felt certain that the Chicago manufacturers 
would join the Council when a constitution has been 
adopted. The Chicago meeting, to which he referred, 
was attended by about 18 interested producers. It was 
stated that the work of the Council was to change the 
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attitude of manufacturer and architect so that better 
contact, as through salesmen, would follow as a matter 
of course. In this connection Mr. Laurence, National 
Terra Cotta Society, suggested that salesmen and sales 
managers meet two or three times a year to be addressed 
by a leading architect on the subject of the architects’ 
point of view. 

Mr. Harn remarked that members of the Council have 
the privilege of meeting members of the Institute and the 
privilege of the floor, at the annual Conventions. 

A letter from Mr. Ben J. Lubschez, Director, Scientitic 
Research Department, was read into the minutes. Some 
portions of it are deemed worthy of quotation, because 
of the point of view expressed: 


“Architects are at a great disadvantage when they do not 
understand properly the production of the materials they 
use constantly, and most of them do not. That producers 
do not understand architects is evident from a great deal of 
trade literature distributed by the producers and also from 
the character of the products themselves. There is undoubt- 
edly room for a getting together of both for the good of 
both. I feel that the Institute has already done a great deal 
for the building industry principally through its JouRNAL 
and its Structural Service Committee. You are familiar, of 
course, with the standardization of size of trade literature 
and advertising since the beginning of the JouRNAL’s cam- 
paign for informative rather than merely laudatory adver- 
tising, yet just the other day I spent nearly an hour reading 
praise of a staple product, with the virtues of which I was 
entirely familiar, in my quest for the stock sizes of this 
product, for which information I finally had to call the 
manufacturer on the telephone. 

“Hardly a day passes but I receive two or three pieces 
of mail addressed to the ‘specification writer.’ Three-quar- 
ters of the things the specification writer specifies are de- 
termined in character and quality by his chief, the architect 
and designer. 

“In practice the only feasible method of contact, it seems 
to me, would be between an organization of broad-minded 
and representative producers and the Institute with its 3,000 
members and many committees, through some permanent 
contact organization under the leadership of one who had a 
keen knowledge of both parties, and could command the 
respect of both. Whether such an individual can be found 
is hard to say. It must also be remembered that although 
I believe the Institute and its members and committees are 
ready to go the limit in altruistic co-operation for the good 
of the whole building industry, the organization required 
to maintain the multi-point contact between architects and 
producers will require a considerable budget towards which 
the Institute is unable to contribute any great part. The 
way was opened for any extent of contact and co-operation 
the producers may want when The Scientific Research De- 
partment was formed by the _ Institute and the 
affliated Producers’ Research Council was organized.” 


The election of officers will take place at the annual 
meeting this month. 


Protection of Records.—A meeting of the Committee on 
Protection of Records of the National Fire Protection 
Association was held in New York City, March 5. 
Reports of the various sub-committees were read and 
discussed and with a few suggested changes were recom- 
mended for adoption. The complete report will be avail- 
able for distribution in the near future. 

Simplified Recommendations for Paint—The recom- 
mendation of the Paint and Varnish Conference held at 
the Department of Commerce on April 25, 1923, failed 
of acceptance by 80 per cent of the industry, the prin- 
cipal objections being from producing group of members. 








Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


A Study of Hollow and Solid Gypsum Tile (10a3) 
(Technical News Bulletin Number 83. Bureau of Standards.) 
In view of the great number of gypsum tile, both hollow and 
solid, used in present day construction, for non-bearing 
interior partitions and as protection for columns, elevator 
shafts, etc., against fire, a study of the characteristics of this 
material has been made by the Bureau of Standards. The 
. work completed covers the determination of the physical and 
chemical properties of all sizes of the tile. Measurements 
have also been made of the movements in a gypsum tile 
partition over a period of six months. 

The results of both phases of the investigation are to be 
published in the Proceedings of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


U. S. Government Specification for Water-Resist- 
ing Red Enamel (25b23) (Federal Specifications Board 
Standard Specification No. 66. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 146. Size 7" x10.” Pages 6.) 

General——The material desired under this specification 
is an extremely durable, highest quality red enamel, suitable 
primarily for outside use. It should be made by grinding 
pure high color strength toluidine red toner (metanitro- 
paratoluidine-azo-betanaphthol), free from any base or sub- 
stratum, with the very best water-resisting long oil spar 
varnish. The color and hiding power when specified shall 
be equal to those of a sample mutually agreed upon by 
buyer and seller. It must meet the following requirements: 

Weight per Gallon—Not less than 7% pounds. 

Pigment.—Not less than 6 per cent by weight; pigment 
to be composed entirely of pure high color strength toludine 
red toner, free from any other organic coloring matter, base, 
or substratum. 

Coarse Particles and “Skins” (total residue retained on 
No. 325 sieve), not more than 0.5 per cent. 

Non-volatile Matter —Not less than 60 per cent by weight. 

Set to Touch.—lIn not more than 18 hours. 

Dry Hard and Tough.—In not more than 48 hours. 


Working Properties—Enamel must have good brushing, 
flowing, covering, and leveling properties and must not 
cake in the container. 

Water Resistance—Dried film must withstand cold water 
for 18 hours and boiling water for 15 minutes 
whitening, dulling, or change in color. 


without 


Toughness —Enamel must pass a 50 per cent Kauri re- 
duction test at 24° C. (75° F.) 

Note.—This specification also includes sampling, labora- 
tory examination, and basis of purchase. 


Compressive Strength of Sand-lime Brick Walls 
(3£3) (Technical News Bulletin No. 83. Bureau of Stand- 
ards). Ten sand-lime brick walls and 12 wallettes were 
tested in the 10,000,000 Ib. vertical machine during the 
month. Half of these were built with cement-lime mortar 
and half with lime mortar. The tests showed the former 
to be more than twice as strong and roughly about ten times 
as stiff as those built with lime mortar. The latter walls, 
however, showed a compressive strength of about 300 lbs. 


per sq. in., which means that under its own weight such a 
wall would have to be 350 feet high before it would crush 
at the bottom. 

Judging from the opinions of various engineers and others 
who have witnessed these tests the results, covering as they 
do unusually large wall specimens, will furnish very valuable 
data for use in future construction. 


Revised Symbols for Wiring Plans 


On the following page are given the American Standard 
Symbols for Wiring Plans as adopted and recommended for 
the electrical equipment of buildings by the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee. These Symbols supercede 
those adopted by the National Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of Architects. 

The following synopsis of the report of the A.E.S.C. 
Sub-Committee will indicate the thought and study which 
has been given to this work and the number of interests 
consulted. 

The Sectional Committee on Standard Symbols comprised 
the following 17 organizations: American Institute of Archi- 
tects; American Institute of Electrical Engineers; American 
Electrical Railway Assn.; American Railway Assn. (Eng. 
Div.) ; American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Association 
Manufacturing Electrical Supplies; Bureau of Standards; 
Bureau of Engineering, U. S. Navy; Bureau of Yards & 
Docks, U. S. N.; Electric Power Club; Kaiser, Muller & 
Davies; National Association Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers; National Electric Light Assn.; National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn.; Society Naval Architects and Marine Engin- 
eers; Supervising Architect, U. S. Treasury; U. S. 

Sponsors: American Institute of Architects, 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, National 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 


Army. 
American 
Association of 


Since this was considered too large a Committee to func- 
tion efficiently it was decided to place the preliminary work 
in the hands of a Sub-Committee consisting of the following 
six members: American Institute of Architects; American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers; National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers; Bureau of Engineering, 
U. S. Navy; War Department (Construction Service Q. M. 
Corps); U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

This Sub-Committee charted all of the available data 
and copies of the Chart were forwarded to all members of 
the Committee for their consideration. Approximately 3,000 
Symbols of various types were submitted to the Committee, 
of which approximately 35 per cent were found adaptable 
for building purposes, 45 per cent for ships, and 20 per cent 
of no value. 

Considerable data was also received showing suggested 
types of Symbols for illuminating fixtures but at the time 
this Committee was organized it was agreed that proposed 
Symbols should not embrace parts attached to the outlets 
except such as are a part of the permanent installation. 

In arriving on the types of Symbols, due consideration was 
given to the Symbols most widely used at the present time 
and also to the general appearance of the Symbol and the 
simplicity in applying same to the wiring plans. 
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Ceiling Outlet 
Ceiling Outlet (Gas and Electric ) 


~~) «a Keyless or Pall Chain 
Ceiling Outlet for Extensions 


CeO Ceiling Fan Outlet 
©, , Pall Switch 
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Drop Cord 

Wall Bracket 

Wall Bracket (Gas and Electric) 
Wall Outlet for Extensions 
Wall Fan Outlet 

Wall Lamp Receptacle 


Specification to Describe Type Such as Key, Keyless or Pull Chais 
Single Convenience Outlet 

Double Convenience Outlet 

Junction Box 


Special Purpose Outlet 


Lighting, Heatiag and Power as Described ia Specification 


Special Purpose Outlet 
Lighting, Heating and Power as Described ia Specification 


Special Pu Outlet 


Lighting, Heatiog and Power as Described in Specification 
Exit Light 
Fleor Outlet 
Floor Elbow 
Floor Tee 
Local Switch —Single Pole 
Local Switch —Double Pole 
Local Switch—3 Way 
Local Switch—4 Way 
Automatic Door Switch 
Key Push Button Switch 
Electrolier Switch 
Push Button Switch and Pilot 
Remote Control Pash Button Switch 
Tank Switch 
Moter 
Motor Controller 
Lighting Panel 
Power Panel 
Heating Panel 
Pull Box 
Cable Supporting Box 
Meter 
Transformer 
Branch Circuit, Run Concealed Under Floor Above 


u This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
2 Number 14 Conductors in '/,” Conduit 


iu This Character Marked on Tap Circuits "we b aaa 
3 Number 14 Conductors in '/2” Conduit 


un This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
4 ee 4" Conduit Unless 
2 
tui This Character Marked on Tap Circuits ~ 
5 Number 14 Conductors in 4” Condu 
uuu This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Rais 


6 Number 14 Conductors in 1” Conduit Unless 
Marked 34” 


tun This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
7 Number 14 Conductors in 1” Conduit 


uit This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
8 Number 14 Conductors in 1” Conduit 


NOTE—Iitarger conductors than umber 14 are used, use the same symbols and mark the 
conductor and condait size on the ren. 


a=mmme Feeder Run Concealed Under Floor Above 
oowee Feeder Run Exposed 
=—— am» Feeder Run Concealed Under Floor 
OO. Pole Line 
(©) Push Button 
CY Buzzer 


a Bell 
Oe Anaunciator 


Ki Interior Telephone 

4 Public Telephone 

Clock (Secondary) 

Clock (Master) 

Time Stamp 

Electric Door Opener 

Local Fire Alarm Gong 

City Fire Alarm Station 

Local Fire Alarm Station 

Fire Alarm Central Station 
Speaking Tube 

Nurse’s Signal Plug 

Maid’s Plug 

Horn Outlet 

District Messenger Call 

Watchman Station 

Watchman Central Station Detector 
Public Telephone —P B X Switchboard 
Interconnection Telephone Central Switchboard 
Interconnection Cabinet 

Telephone Cabinet 

Telegraph Cabinet 
Bac eee Sem 
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Hehhoje Battery 
——-— Signal Wires in Conduit 
Concealed Under Fleer 


oc Signal Wires in Conduit 
Concealed Under Fleer Above 
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As recommended and adopted by The American Institute of Architects, the Associationof Electragists, International, and the American Institute of 


ngineers, and approved by the American Engineering Standards Committee on 6 March, 1924 
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